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FACADE OF THE GREAT TEMPLE, MACAO. || 


Look how, grotesquely gay, yon fane portrays | 
The antic mummeries of its idol-shrine; 1| 
With antler’d front the shrinking heaven it frays, 
And flouts with Cyclop stare its light benign ; 
Sculpture and hieroglyph full aptly show 


How meaningless the pompous rites of Fo. Je 


c. 


—_—~ 


Tne universal interest which has been created 
in America, and we may say throughout the 
world, relative to the affairs of China—an em- 
pire, for its oriental and peculiar beauties, which 
at this day stands unrivalled in the annals of the 
histories of the known nations—should com- 
mand a few remarks more than would be neces- 
sary upon the introduction of an engraving not 
possessing the same interest that the present one 
does. For many years, the commerce of all 
nations were prohibited from entering any of the | 
ports of China. Every vessel was looked upon 
as an intruder, and considered no less than a 
piratical craft, endeavoring to invade harbors and 
cities, of a nation who was at peace with all the 
world, at least so in her own estimation. 

So long as superstition predominated, it would 
have been worse than folly to have made an 
attempt to redeem the country from its thraldom, 
which was considered by every person thorough- 
ly versed in the position of the nation as impossi- 
ble, or at least problematical. A few years have 
only passed, however, since, while all other pow- 
ers Supreme looked upon the unjustness of the 
course pursued by China towards every other | 
country with supineness and apparent dread, it was | 
left for the Mother country—England—to assert a | 
demand which should have been made and en-| 
forced ages ago. England, a nation that has | 
done more to protect and preserve the commerce 
of all countries alike, comes forward in the hour || 
of danger and braves the contest. At the ter- 
mination of that contest, she stipulated and se- 
cured for every nation, those privileges and rights | 
which were tendered to her and accepted; and | 
have likewise been acceded to by almost every || 
other government. We, as Americans, have 
long since despatched a Minister to the Empire 
of China, who is a gentleman of acknowledged | 
talent and of that deep research so necessary for | 
a mission of this nature. He will, we doubt not, 


(| 
i 


be received with that degree of respect and cor- 
diality, which a country like America looks for, 
7 





| mentos. 


and her station demands. With this preface, we 


_ proceed to the description of our subject :— 


So slight is Portuguese tenure or title at Ma- 


cao, that the Chinese maintain here, in neighbor- 


ship with this despised race of foreigners, one of 
the most remarkable, most venerated, and really 
graceful buildings in the empire, dedicated to 
the worship of Fo. The architecture is more 
intelligible as a design, more perfect in execution, 
and less grotesque, than the majority of Buddhist 
temples ; the situation on the water-side, amidst 
forest-trees and natural rock, is inconceivably 
beautiful; and the mode in which the architects 
have availed themselves of all these accessories 
to grace and harmony is highly meritorious. 
The Neang-mako, or Old Temple of the 
Lady, is situated about half a mite from the city 
of Macao, in a north-west direction; andthe walk 
thither, although obstructed by the usual incon- 
veniences of Chinese roads, is rendered peculiar- 
ly agreeable by the prospect it commands, along 
its whole Jength, of the inner port, and of the 
green hills of Lapa. From its sunk, sequester- 
ed, and shaded site, the temple is not perceived 
until the visitor comes suddenly upon the steep 


rocky steps that descend to the spacious espla- 


nade before it. ‘Two tall red flag-staffs, however, 
in front of the temple, constitute an unerring in- 
dex to those acquainted with the locality ; being 


conspicuous at all hours, by the three golden 


balls that surmount them, by the square frame- 


_work that is attached to them, and by the impe- 


rial standard that adorns them. At the foot of 
the broad stairs are three great monumental 
stones, closely inscribed with names, titles, lauda- 


‘tory records, and other vain but pardonable me- 


Beyond these commemorative pillars, 
is the wide, open, agreeable esplanade, repre- 


sented in the illustration; on one side of which 


is part of the facade of the building, on the other 
the estuary or inlet, into which the Peninsula of 
Macao projects. The scene in front, composed 
of religious votaries, venders of various commo- 
dities, jugglers, ballad-singers, sailors, soldiers, 


| mandarins, and mendicants, is common to all the 


sea-ports of China, and has been noticed in other 
pages of these volumes; but the merits of the 


| building itself are of so peculiar and so conspi- 


cuous a character, that they call for a more de- 
tailed description. It is not to grandeur or lofti- 
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he Neang-mako owes its charms, but 
! 


to multitudinous details, 


made out with 
minuteness and accuracy that cannot be exceed- 
ed. There is not another example, most proba- 
bly, in all this wide-extended empire, in which 
the many grotesque features of Chinese scenery 
are concentrated within so small a compass; 
buildings, rocks, trees growing upon the very 
stone, would appear to justify the artificial com- 
binations that are made in their gardening, and 
seen in their drawings. An enclosure, resem- 
bling the holy ground that surrounds the ancient 
sanctuaries of Europe, is formed by means of 
walls connecting the rude rocks that occur in the 
circuit, and which are always re ligiously retained 


A balus- 


trade, resting on this dwarf wall, is divided into 


by (Chinese architects and decorators. 


compartments, enriched by tracery, and decorated 
with various representations of instruments of 
music, implements of art, and weapons of war. 
A continuous design fills one of the subdivisions; 
A child, seated on a 


script species, is attended 


it is a tale readily told. 
qu i lruped of anon le 
by venerable men, and followed by two females 
urrying umbrellas; while Satan, adorned with 
monstrous horns, is fleeing from the party in the 
utmost dismay. Another division is filled with a 
group representing the dedication of the temple, 
ind the votive act in which it had its fonndation. 

The design of the whole facade includes five 
separate structures, the central more lofty, the 
lateral gradually descending from it, and differing 
also in character and decorations. A rich cor- 
nice supports a highly-ornamented roof entirely 
of porcelain, on which rests a boat or junk, sculp- 
tured with representations of various national 
scenes and customs. Beneath the corrice are 
two oblong panels, enclosed in frames of a bright 
red stone, the higher containing bas-reliefs of 
grotesque figures, and extraordinary combina- 


tions; the lower filled with apophthegms, from 


the writings of the great founder of the sect of | 


idolators that come here to worship. Beneath 
this latter tablet, opens a large circular window, 


the frame of which appears to have been cut, 


with incalculable labor, from a single block of 


stone. Pilasters, wholly covered with inscrip- 
tions, separate the central from the two lower 
divisions; these are also adorned with porcelain 
roofs, Chinese boats, massive cornices, and in- 
dented with tablets on which admonitions and 


wise maxims are emblazoned. Each division is 


pierced by a square window of large dimensions, | 


the carvings in which, although an extraordinary 


evidence of untiring labor, of unexampled perse- 


verance, are neither beautiful nor intelligible. 


FUTURE. 


I 


dustry, patience, and perseverence, over unculti- 


V 






’robably the object of the architect who desig 


a ed them, was to establish the superiorty of jp- 


ated genius. Whether he has succeeded 


this expectation, may be reasonably doubted: 


I 


‘ 
t 





ut it is morally certain, that he has left a monu- 


nent of his art behind, which few will possess 


he courage, und fewer the desire, to imitate. 


Original. 
THE FUTURE. 


BY HENRY M. PARSONS. 


Sometimes I cull the summer flower, 


To bind iton a yout! ful brow, 


. oe : ; 
jut mindful of the autumn hour, 


W } en cold, wild VW inds, in rudeness blow. 
I place it In my herbal, where 
It will survive the wintry air, 
Yet scarce repay the passing care. 
Sometimes when seated at her side 
Whose eye looks fondly upon mine, 
A quick glance will my silence chide 
And seem my musings to divine. 
But little do s the loved or e det m 
The future weaves me in a dream, 
Where hope and fear alternate gleam. 
I cannot doubt her trusting heart, 
Though others seek its fresh, deep love, 


Because with me she does not part 
Unless her pulses quicker move. 
But mav not time transform her mind, 

Or hollow-hearted suitors blind, 


And with new bonds her feelings bind? 


As link’d the flower on summer shed, 
With gales that sweep the mountain’s slope, 
So closely in our thoughts are wed, 
Miszivings with the strongest hope ; 
And could we, ¢ 


owe 
To other years, what we receive 


ladly would we give 
Of joy that makes it bliss to live. 


Yet who would choosze to lift the veil 
That rests upon his coming life, 
And: xnow what trials will assail, 

How fierce, how loud his bosom’s strife, 
If puin or pleasure shall abound, 
And cherish’d dreams of good be found 


False, or with full fruition crown’d. 


His is the happiest mental state, 
Who trusts his all of earth to Heaven, 
And loves its ordering to await, 
Nor questions that whate’er be given, 
It will be seen the best at last 
When every rubicon is passed, 
And the rapt spirit’s anchor cast. 








TABLET LEAVES. 


Original. 


TABLET LEAVES.—No. I. 


is animated; boats are shooting to and fro—from 
the lazy sail-boat wafted by its swelling canvass, 
to the light canoe that skims the waters like a bird: 


and a colony of ducks have embarked, and are 





BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 

Lake Mahopack, July 28th. 
Tur early summer morning! It is beautiful in for the grains of corn or deceitful pebbles that 
the green fields, where the dews are yet slumber- haply lie at the bottom. 


beating their wings in the cool element. or diving 


The echo of laughing 
ing on the grass; in the deep forest, where the yoices comes from various quarters; and ere long 
thrill of awakening life has just gone through the | the booming breakfast-bell puts an end to che 
wind-stirred boughs, and a thousand songsters are romance of the scene. 
hymning the returning light, and the cool air is About thirteen miles northeast of Peekskill on 
filled with fragrance ; but most beautiful of all is the Hudson. lies a lovely lake, embosomed by 
it by the clear bright water—the lake, for exam- | wooded hills, and sprinkled with islands romantic 
ple, where the eye can take in the rounded line of and beautiful enough to satisfy the most fastidi- 
shore, and clustering woods look on their images ous lover of naturalscenery. On one side of this 
in the quiet mirror. Such a scene is before me.) lake stands a hotel, where the visitor can obtain 
A silvery mist overhangs the water, half veiling its good accommodationand country fare ; and hither 
wooded shores, and the islands sleep so peace- in the summer months, when the sultry city 
fully on the calm transparence, that it is hard to’ grows uninhabitable, many gentlemen come to 
distinguish them from their shadows reflected in fish and hunt: and ladies to enjoy the refreshing 
its cleardepths. The polished sheet is unruffled coolness of a mountain region, to sail and sew 
As the sun rises, the mist be-| and walk, or do any thing else asa pastime, while 


comes of a violet color, and melts gradually away, | the cruel lords of creation are in their element 


by a breath of air. 


or rises softly into air, clinging to the woods as it! as they bring out of theirs the innocent tenants 
ascends, till it blends with the clouds, and is : 
How beauti-|, This is a region of small lakes, there being 
fully is this appearance made to illustrate the soul several withinafew miles of each other. On a hil] 
in Bryant’s exquisite lines, beginning 


of the waters. 
luminous with the morning beams. 


| two or three miles from Lake Mahopack, seven 
On the road from Peekskill 
you pass through a country abounding in fine 


“ Earth’s children cleave to earth,” &c. can be seen at once. 
The forest foliage as I look becomes of a 
brighter green, the lake of a brighter blue, as the 


full splendor of sunshine invests them; and then 


scenery, enjoyed even after a sail up the most 
magnificent of rivers. ‘There are mountains and 
the gentle conflict is over, and day reigns victori- | forests, and luxuriant meadows, and cultivated 
ous over night. The waters are dotted ere long 
with fishing-boats, or sails, that seem doubled as 
they pass—bringing to mind the Scottish poet's 
lines— 


fields, and smiling villages, contrasted with a more 
‘broken and less fertile country. It is indeeda 
_ happy land, and favored of Heaven. 
If you cross from the hotel to the opposite 
shore of Mahopack, and walk to the top of the 
| hill, you may see another small lake, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, or thereabouts, below the level 
‘of the first. Both are visible at once; the upper 
one, with its wooded islands and promontories, 


“ The swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double—swan and shadow.” 


The sky is crystal clear, and the air has a delicious | 
coolness; it is a morning that makes one rejoice 
in existence, filling the heart with a delight the 
and its numerous boats; the other far down in the 
| valley, solitary and shaded, picturing only the 
woods in its crystal depths, and looking, in the dim 
light, like a reflection of the first. The rocks by 


more exquisite, as its exact source cannot be de- 
fined. The mind is at rest, for care has not yet 
entered, and Nature is allin all. The lawn un- 
ler the windows is bright with the diamond dews 










of night, that also hang en the drooping boughs 
of the trees. Now a light breeze is felt, and 
scarce felt on shore—but it works a revolution on 
the lake. The smooth sheet is curled with rip. | 
ples in every direction. The pictured sky and 
woods in its bosom waver and grow indistinct, as 
the glassy surface is broken up. Tiny wavelets 
creep upon the white beach, flashing like a thou- 
sand gems in the rich light, and retire and return, | 


each time with an increase of force. The scene | plenty of children; and infancy is always poeti- 


which you descend to its shore, with the patch of 
forest, present a wild and picturesque appearance. 
Never was scene so fitted for romantic legend ; and 
sad am I that I have none to give—not even a 
sketch, though the beauty around invests even 
‘common life with romance. One might almost 
idealize the lazy forms bending from the fishing- 
boats, or the idlers walking on the beach, and 
watching the shining ripples. Then there are 








58 TABLET 
eal. There are three in our party of nine; let 


us glance at them. In little two years old W—. 
two spirits seem to dwell: the one bold, manly and 
resolute, displayed in every action ; the other lov- 
ing and gentle, shining in his soft dark eyes, half 
veiled by their long black lashes, and speaking in 
his weet warbling voice. His round rosy face, 
bright with its gleeful smile, and his powerful pro- 
portions for one so young, promise for the future , 
an exuberant strength of physical frame. He has 
an air of command, not due so much to the self- 
will of a caressed child, as to the native decision 
and strength of purpose that will one day give him 
eminence and influence. If we may be permitted 
to shadow the destinies of manhood from the pro- 
mise of infancy, we may foresee that he will be 
distinguished for force of intellect and character: 
that he will be keen and strong of apprehension; 
inflexible in will; affectionate, yet not over indul- 
gent; and of a sunny and cheerful, yet not vola- 
Max. 
cause still too young to feel any of the mirth of 
life. 


faculties have not begun to develop themselves, 


tile temperament. is more demure, be- 


He can but wonder, and imitate as yet; his 


But it is certain he will have no lack either of 
mental or personal rood qualities. His courage 
will be unquestioned. He will be generous; firm 
of purpose, though sometimes yielding, from a 


large fund of natural good humor. 


every hour! 


LEAVES. 


Long may it be, beloved Clara! ere 
the dullness or the sorrow of life can fling a 
shadow over the serene heaven of thy innocent 
spirit! 

But lo! it is evening—and there is a change on 


the lake! 


Heavy dark masses of cloud have rolled up from 


A storm is evidently close at hand 


‘the West and overhang thewaters, rent, ever and 


In Clara’s graceful and fairy form, blond cheek | 
x 7 


and clear blue eyes, we may see the future beau- | 


tiful girl. She isthe perfection of childish grace, 


and mingles not a little of coquetry with her en- | 


chanting and princess-like airs and ways, which 
are as becoming as if she had studied them for 
effect. 


She will be not only lovely, but stately | 


and yet delicate in her loveliness; and remarka- | 


ble for a refined and fastidious taste. 


what Italians call centile; by nature opposed to 


will suffer nothing in her presence. She will love 
flowers—gentle, exquisite flowers; indeed, as you 
gaze on her budding beauty, you might feel sure 
she had been nursed in the petal of one of earth’s 
sweetest, and been borne to this world by laugh. 
ing fairies. Not merely graceful and lovely, she 
will be full of accomplishment, to which her poeti- 
cal’ tastes will incline her. 
mirers, she will be so fastidious that a choice 
among them will be long deferred—nay, I should 
not wonder if she were to live an old maid! Sad. 
ness will not dwell in those eyes of heaven's own 


She will be | 


anon, by flashes of lightning, while the thunder 
rattles hoarsely. Clouds of dust, so thick ast 

conceal surrounding objects, are raised aloft, and 
whirled round and round with prodigioas velocity 

The stragglers run for shelter in every direction, 
the wind comes in fierce and fitful gusts, lashing 
These dash 


madly on the shore, and add their voices to the 


the waters into white-crested waves. 


uproar of the tempest. Suddenly there isa pause; 
and then the thick plashing rain descends like a 
falling sheet. The cry is raised that there isa 
boat in peril on the lake, and instantly those who 
were a few moments before so fearful of a drench- 
ing, rush out tothe rescue. Ina few moments 
the half-drowned adventurers are brought in 
shivering, dripping and disconsolate—and their de- 
liverers follow much in the same plight. Ere long 
the violence of the storm abates; the rain ceases. 
the drifting clouds disperse or are rolled back on 
the setting sun looks forth 

The 


piled clouds, wearing the same robe of purple, 


each other; and 


triumphant, enthroned in goldand crimson. 
sink to the horizon’s edge. The waters still agi- 
tated, are mantled also with crimson as they hear 
and tremble in the slant rays; while the woods 
crowning the hills are bathed in golden light, even 
after the sun has disappeared behind them. 

A drive to Carmel in the long twilight, where 
you pass close by two gems of lakes, will be 
suitable refreshment for the close of the day; but 


I fear I have been already somewhat tedious. 
every tiing common or ungraceful—of which she | 


Surrounded by ad_| 


blue; she will be gay as beautiful—the joy of the | 


household—the angel at her mother’s side, im- 


parting a grace to the most ordinary occupation, | 


a pleasure to every amusement—a happiness to 


Original. 
SONG 


Yeu ask me, Ellen, for a song,— 
I would, but cannot sing ; 

\'. harp has been unstrung so long, 

It is a tuneless thing. 

The world is bright with varied hue 
And Nature smiles around ; 

But yet she does not wake for you 
One note of cheerful sound. 


You hear the laugh of others near, 
And see companions gay, 
While only gloomy skies appear 
Above your lonely way. 
Ifhe would come who roams the sea, 
And bring you back his love, 
You would not wish a strain from me— 
His voiee your lyre would prove. H. MF 











THE TOBACCO-CHE 


Original. 
rHE TOBACCO-CHEWER’S TEMPTATION ;* 
oO} THE FIRST LIE 
REING PART SECOND TO HARVEY ROSS. 
LAFIT! y AND THE ‘* QUADROONE.’ 
‘Avoid even the appearance of evil.” 
Hanvey Ross leaned over the fence long after 


the fisherman, Besley, had left him, and seemed 


struggling with painful and conflicting thoughts. 


His brow was moody, and lay in bis palm, which 





he supported by his elbow resting on a post. 
He had suffered temptation to assail him, and he 
was we kly, faith stru I ivainst if. kach 
mo it his craving for tobacco increased, which 
B y had not a little aggravated by exhibiting 
his tempting twist. 

“What ails you, dear Harvey,” said the soft, 
persuasive voice of R »»roaching him, un- 
perceived, and laying her hand gently upon his 

ioulder 

* Nothing,” he answe1 quickly, and turning 

s fa s had never done before, away from 

Ruth steod quiet beside him, and made no 
eply: but for the first time since her happy 
narriage with Harvey, she felt very unhappy, 

: | tears came unbidden to her eyes. She 
knew not what had happened to him to cause 
such a sudden change in his manner, but wisely 
f re te question him. Silently she stood by 
his s her hand still fondly resting upon his 
shoulder where she had at first so affection itely 

placed it. She knew something had vexed him, 

1 she waited patiently for him to make a confi- 
lant of her, as was his wont. But Harvey was 

te ashamed of the feelings that disturbed his 

, nind, and f no disposition to confess the cause 
{ his ill-humor to her. She still stood silently 
near him, looking affectionately up into his half 
meealed face. Suddenly he turned sharply 

ind ind speke crosshy to her. 

‘Ruth, what are you staying here for? Why 
don’t you go into the house and look after youl 
brats?" 

‘Oh, Harvey, Harvey! how can you speak 


—what has happened to disturb you thus? 


1 witha burst of tears that she could 


rt 
‘il 


not control—for the hitherto h Ippy wife had now 
received tl first blow to her domestic love. 
‘W har I done to anger you § 
*N he answered, moodily 
tis it that vexes you then? If it is 
fide in me, and | may be able to do 
a 

















































WER S TEMPTATION. 29 
’ 
I 
or say something to tranguilize you. Are you f 
' 


il)?’ 
‘No. 


‘ 


Do go into the house.” 
+] in’t le 


ve you in this mood, dear Harvey. ; 
Let me remain. I will not annoy vou! Wont 
you come in yourself, and lie down.” 
“No, Ruth,” he answered more mildly; “I 
wish you would not trouble me just now.” 
The wife kissed his immoveable cheek, and 
silently obeyed him. Poor Ruth! An arrow 
from the full quiver of human wo had been 
launched at thee! She slowly entered the 
dwelling, her heart heavy—not that Harvey had ‘ 
spoken cross to her for the first time in his life ; ; 


lhat 


he had 


wondered with 


she coul forgive—but bec 


she coul 


juse a 
She 


grief { not share. 


anguish what could lead him to remain out of 
1 


aoors 


at the hour on Sunday, in which, hereto- 


or, with the 


fore, he loved to sit in their neat parl 


window up towards the Sound, and read to’ et 
from some pious book, and catechise his little 
ones in the great truths of salvation by the cross. 
The 


her mind, too insignificant to produce such an 


real cause of this change in him, was, 


eflect as she had witnessed, and she never once 
thought of his deprivation of his customary 
mdulvence. And so she sat down among her 
children the door, and sorrowlully turned ove 
in her t] ghts what the cause of this unusual 
lisqui might be, especially on the Sabbath, 
when he used to be more than ordinarily cheer- 
ful. 

Harvey remained a few n ts after she had 
left him, inwardly bitterly « mut himself 
for thus speaking to [Kuth, 1 execrating a 


habit which had led him to inflict a harsh wound 


] 


upon the wife of his bosom—his own beloved 
Ruth. 

And have I spoken sharply to Ruth—sent 
er away from me angrily, with tears in her eye s! 
What a wretch I have made myself. Could I 


yesterday have believed I could have had the 
cruelty to h ive done this! Wh it has come over 
me? Oh, accursed tobacco! for o hall day's 
deprivation ol thy intoxicating mdulgence, I 
have made myst If miserable, my wife ut happy, 
and struck the first blow to my domestic peace! 
Would to God I could have the resolution to 
cive up a habit, which, from its consequences 


this day, must be for ever stamped by me as an 


exceedingly evil one Poor Ruth! I will, for 

her sake. as well as my own, try to-morrow! 
, 7? ? 
But why not to-day. 

a . 

Yes, why not his very day, Harvey Ross! 


delay until Monday? Be will 


avpswer lor him—he had suc h a distressing cra- 


why ause—we 








60 THE 


ving for it for just this once, that he could not 


4 ' 
begin his resolution till he had gratified it! 
This was precisely Harvey's wretched state of 
feeling! He inwardly resolved if he could only 
get a piece of tobacco to-day, he would be cin 
>» * 
to break ofl the habit to-morrow ! But how, 
thoucht he. still leaning over the fence, how 


shall | 


mile to borrow it of old Captain Buck. But 


get a piece of tobacco without walking a 


then his conscience whispered, it would be 
breaking the Sabbath to take this long walk for 
sucha purpose 5 and at this reflection he almost 
felt like cursing the day, and audibly wished it 
any other than Sunday! Alas, Harvey Ross, 
how fast was the poison of guilt spreading over 
thy soul! and how slight the cause, yet how 
powerful the habit for which thou wouldst sacri- 
fice it! 

He was some time making up his mind what 
to do: for to get a piece of tobacco in some way 


> I d 
he felt he 


must. He could think of nothing 


else! Like a man parched with thirst, whose 
visions and thoughts re all of cool fountains, 


gushing water, his were filled with the subject 
of his unnatural and guilty craving. A dozen 
times, as his better feelings got the ascendency, 
he resolved to think of it no more; enter the 


house, | ! ish if trom his thoughts, and re ] the 


Bible. But he found he had no command over 
his wi 1: that it was « iptive as well as himself. 


lle kne WW he 


He felt distressed and w happy ! 


could not get tobacco without breaking the 


Sabbath. and he did not to go so far In sin. 


His conscience, Too, lre ! ly tol | hit j he h 1 i, lor 


the last three hours, been intruding upon it: 
sacred time, thougchts and subjects which wer: 
improper forthe day. As he reflected, he could 
not disguise from himself the injury his mind 
had received by bi ng a slave to an habitual in- 
dulgence! It had made him omit his prepara- 
tion for the service which he was accustomed to 
make in walking to church: to employ the time 


during divine service, in thinki of, and wishing 


y 


for his missed indulger : it had made him wish 


e services, hitherto so delightful to him, at an 


end, and he recollected that when the blessing 
was pronounced, he was looking round the 
church to see whom he should k for tobacco 
when hy t out of coors! it had led him to 
deg elf to é litv with Besley, and 
subjected ito | s n m rity t had 
caused resort to the disgusting substitute 
of ti “i st-away sega h ked up 
in the r ) Se id example to his littl 


TOBACCO-CHEWER 8S 





? 


TEMPTATION. 


for refusing him; to speak sharply to Ruth, and 
risking forever his domestic peace; and, in fine. 
breaking the Sabbath by a continuous series of 
offences against its sacred time as well as making 
himself the most wretched and unhappy of men! 

Such was the summary of his painful reflec- 
tions of the evils resulting from his bad habit of 
tobacco-chewing, that conscience, faithful to 
herself, displayed to his involuntary review of the 
last three hours ! How humbled ! how morti- 
fied ! how degraded he felt himself to be! His 
features writhed with mental torture, yet he re- 
pented not wholly, but resolved to show his 
repentance “to-morrow,” by leaving off a habit 
which had proved so fatal in its consequences to 
his peace of conscience. 

‘* Yes,” he said to himself, ** I have broken 
the Sabbath enough for one day! I will not 
yield to the wicked temptation continually in my 
thoughts, to go to the tavern and purchase! 
No, no! 


sacredness of this holy day—I cannot be sucha 


lf—to the 


[ cannot be so lost to my 
slave to any indulgence! Oh, for one small 
particle just to relieve this distressing feeling in 
my throat! Indeed, if I am to suffer in this 
way, I shall be under the necessity of procuring 
tobacco at any sacrifice! Ah, there comes a 
horseman! I feel ashamed to do it—but I will 
ask him!” 

As he spoke, a gentleman made his appear- 
ance coming up the Echo Road, mounted ona 
fine travelling nag, with a portmanteau behind 
him. He was dressed in black; his 


was venerable and clerical, and Harvey knew him 


appeal nce 


to be a travelling minister of his own persuasion. 


Harvey, however, was unknown to him, and as 
the traveller came opposite his house, he opent 
the gate, and with a cheek that yet retained son 

iint consciousness of the decrading nature and 


impropriety of the act, he stopped h In by a 

: ' 
motion of his h ind, and with a downeast look, 
went out to the road. 


tating manner; “but if you are in the hb 


your p irdon, -—”* 


x tobacco, I should be obliged to you fo! 
small piece, if you have it to spare. 1 am untor- 
tunately out to-day, and vou know, sir,” 


1, with a half doubting smile, * that tobacco- 


chewers sadivy miss their usual indulgence. 
. oe 
‘No, sir, I do not know any such thing, 
nswered the traveller with grave sternness; “! 


lulge, | trust, in no habits unworthy a man o! 
( hristian. I use tobacco in no s] t, 

1! You m rht as well have Sh 
ey in my pocket, and ¥ 


.voung man! I amsorry 
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» you a slave to an indulgence that is every 


whit as bad as drinking, for it always leads to it. 


| am sorry for you, and pity you, and would 


vist 


j » you to break a habit that leads you to 

crop a Christian minister on the Sabbath in his 
, ° 1 

way to preach the gospel, with such a request as 

vou have made of me! I fear, if you are so 


easily a slave to chewing, you would be as easy 
"i to drinking, and then your pretty house 
ind farm, if these belong to you, would soon 
wear a different aspect. I speak to you in kind- 
ness, young man, and am sorry to see you look 


lispleased. Good morning, and the blessing of 
1} and rg 1? 
Crod >on you ana yours. 
“ The blessing of God! The canting hypo- 
g | 


crite,” said Harvey, with angry contempt, look- 


but know nothing of it in your intercourse with 
others! God's blessing! God's malediction!” 

he ground out bitterly between his shut teeth. 
Who would have believed on the day prece- 
gf, that the lips of H irvey Ross would have 
uttered such angry blasphemy, and, too, uttered 
ist a Christian minister, who mildly but 


faithfully did his duty to him! Who would 


have believed he could have been so changed in| 


one brief Sabbath day! “Sin, when it enters,” 


says the Evangelist, ** corrupts the whole man!” 
The state of Harvey Ross’ mind proved this 
truth. He looked after the horseman till he was 


it of sight, and then stood still a long while in 


ihe same spot where he had parted from him. 


with a thoughtful and stern brow. Ruth had 


been anxiously observing him from the window, 
but the honse was too far from the road for her 

i what passed between her husband and 
>minister. She saw that ue looked displeased 
+] 41 


hing that had been said to him, and her 


urt felt heavier at his incre asing gloom. She 


wanted to go out to him, but she feared to offend 
} P } 
him by apparent officiousness, and silently ob- 


served him with a prayer in her heart. 


10 y Harvey walked towards the vate, and 
st / (here without opening it. Te mptation was 
isy with him. He was weakly and irresolutely 


Struggling against it, but with a growing inclina- 
nto yield. He was reflecting how he had 
broken the Sabbath, and the tempter 
suggested to him the old argument, that he could 
> it a trifle to go to the tavern and buy 

tobacco, and put an end to his suspense 


‘I shall then be able,” thought he, “to go to 


meeting this afternoon, and spend the rest of the 


‘vas | ought to, without being tortured with 


ying sensation in my mouth, and with- 


ing after him; “yes; you can preach charity, 


out increasing my sins against the holy day. | 


can’t make the matter much worse, and I w il! go! 


aa Kes : . . 
[his s ife ol feeling | can « nadure bo longer, l 


+} a oalis 
will then come home, ask Ruth's forgiveness. 


and to-m ‘rrow break off the hal it, and forevel 


tee 


alter lorswear tobacco: 
With this resolution formed in his : l, he 


! ] ’ 
looked, though not without a guilty feeling of 


} , 


shame ana Consciousness Of Wrong, up at the 


house where Ruth sat. He caught her eve, 


and smiled and nodded cheerfully to her. for now 


that he had the tobacco in his reach, vet attaina- 
ble only by a fearful sacrifice, he became he tter 


h himself, though with little reason to 


pleased wit 
be so. How industrious had been temptation 
with him till it had accomplished its end! To 
what a strong power do men surrender them- 
1 
i 


ae 


ves when t] ey vield consent to it! “Lead us 


not into temptation,” should be the daily petition 


! 


of the safest! for none so firmly stand that they 


may not one day fall! Habits, in themselves, 
perhaps, comparatively innocent, are the favorite 


} i 


instruments of the lempter, to man to his 


ruin. The safeguard lies in living above idle 


ind useless habits that are avenues which may 
“Are you going away far, dear Llarvey 
asked Ruth, whose countenance reflected the 
smile he oave he r. 
* No, not far—up the road a little way!" he 


carelessly answered, walking along outside the 


‘“ You are not in the habit, dear, of walking 


between meetings on Sunday: | wouldn't go nf 
I were you, Ha \ s] vent 1 mildly to 
eXDos ul ‘If inv of the 1 ! rs si ld 

vou, it would not »k well, y | nd 
the example would be | _ 

Every word she 1, struck to his heart, and 
he felt his f base and degraded e the 
pure and holy spirit of his wit H{le dared not 

ok up, lest she should read his fall in his coun- 
tenance: he wished to hide all his heart from 


her! Ah. Harvey, time was when Ruth, the 


wife of thy som, knew all the th nts of thy 
bosom, and not a secret unrevealed to her lay 
hidden in thy ingenuous, open breast! He half 
resolved to turn back; but his propensity ** to 
chew ” was as strong and irresi s the long- 
ibstaining drunkard’s to drink. He could not 
obev the secret urgings a! ! restrainings of his 
inane ience, and vielded to the evil he could no 


rer overcome. Without replying to Ruth, 


he kept on his way, an | felt relieved when a large 
ipple-tree hid him from the house. 


He now hastened up the Echo Road at a 
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THE 


quick, stealthy pace, shutting up, and suppress- 
his 
conscience pi ided 


He woul | 


upon what he 


ing in bosom. all admonitions with which 

at every step he took. 

not sutler himself to think or reflect 

[lis mind had been 

made up, and he could not 
| 


now endure his 
He at length reache | the end of the shady road, 
out of it into the village, he 


him 


was doing. 


| ifter a long struggle, 


ifter-reflections upon course. 


but before going 
paused to survey the street. All was still and 
Sunday like ! \ cow or two were reposing be- 


neath the shade of a tree: a hog was foraging 


along the edge of the side-w 


asleep beneath shady porticoes 4 and not a 


sound anywhere was heard but that of the twit- 


ting grasshopper, and the katydid, singing among 


PI 
the locust-trees before the dwellings. Here and 
there, in an open window, on the shady side of 
the street, sat 1 old man or old lady In specta- 
cles, reading the Bible, and from one house, 
where lived a cousin of Ruth's, he heard, as he 


a burst of sacred psalmody. His heart 


1 
linge rea, 


him for his footsteps at that 


smote own erring 
sacred time, and he half determined to return 
and suffer, rather than break the Sabbath by 


} } } 


yielding to his longing appetite. But the desire, 


ing / (for want of a better term) 


nd the 


would, w 


strong man, and led him 


8 irresisi 


e bv a mere eltort 


of t vill. Ele could not stir a step in retreat- 
in His thoughts, his soul, was at the tavern. 
After a survey of that portion of the village 


?? il t tile tit 


id of the lane 


he venh- 


street wh l 


j } 


commanded, and wishing it was dark, 


d into it, and took his w iy with a quick step 
in the direction of the 
As he went alo: 
his chest, and 
the cheerful, 


tavern kept by Tonsdale. 
ped 


manner wanting 


r, with his head droy upon 


s whole air and 


frank aspect that usually charac- 


terized the handsome young smith, | 


looki it 


g into any window, or saluting any one who 


1e avoided 


chanced to be seated reading in the open door. 
At length he came in sight of the tavern, which 
was a hundred yards before him on the opposite 
side of the street, surrounded with shade trees. 
and having a gall ry before it, on which were 
lo g the usual set ol tavern idlers: su h as 
hos s, stage-drivers, town topers, and bottle- 
nosed loafers. While H irvey was devising in 
his n | how he should manage to cross the 
open s t to the tavern without observation. 
and had slacked } s pace, he he ird his name pr 
nounced from low he was passing 

“Ah, Harvey, whither now asked an old 
man, with a benevolent smile, looking at him 
through his sp les. “ Any body sick at 
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ik; house-dogs lay | 
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home? 


Smith’s.”’ 


you seem to be going towards Doct, r 


This was a leading hint that Harvey, jin the 
guilty, hesitating pause he made, did nae hesitate 
to adopt ; for when a man is engaged in a wrone 
ict, he is indifferent by what means he adds be 


his guilt, so it but promise to shield hims. 


Hiow much safer is right! Harvey's Sabbath- 
breaking led him to tell a deliberate falsehood. 
a thing which, at any other time previous to this 
fatal Sabbath day, he would have scorned, as 
well as been ashamed to be guilty of. 

“ Yes, brother Judson; I—that is—my littk 
boy has taken the cholic, and I am going to get 
little peppermint for him. Perhaps I can get a 
little at Tonsdale’s! I'll cross over and se 
Oh, Harvey, Harvey! how low thou hast fallen 
by indulging one useless habit, and yielding 
gratify it, to the temptation of breaking the Nal! 
bath day! 

‘Nay, friend Harvey,” cried elder 


‘we have peppermint im the 


hous — 


after him, 
it looks not well to see a church-member go int 


atavern on God's day!” But Harvey stopped 
his ears, and was half-way across the street 
fore the elder had finished: and at the same 
moment his ears heard the church bell ring 
afternoon service. Believing he had blinded th 
eyes of elder Judson, as he truly had, and that 
he could now go into the tavern without danger 
of the censure of one whom, of all others, he | 

dreaded most to be seen, he ascended the stepst 
the gallery with alight tread, nodding to one or twe 


With- 


try 


loungers who stared to see him come in. 
out stopping, he passed through the er 
the bar-room, which was a square, dark apart- 
ment, hung on all sides, with coachmen’s coats, 
surtouts, glazed hats, whips, and two or thre 
saddles, with pictures in black frames filling uf 
the space. On one side, the apartment was lat 
ticed across its whole breadth, cutting off a third 
part of it, which was, par-ercellence, “the | 
Within it were visible piles of painted kegs, 
labelled “ Brandy,” “W. 1. Rum,” “H. Gin,” 
“A. Gin,” “I. Whiskey,” “Jam 

like mysterious combinations of letters, doubtless 


perfectly intelligible to the initiated. A square 


1ica.”’ and su 


section was cut out of the middle of the |! 
partition, about four feet from the floor, 
the inn-keeper, a short, fat, ruddy-chee ked host, 
* he 


was a sort of counter, at whit h stoo ] 


who looked, standing in the square space of 
lattice, like Falstaff looking out of a huge 


ture-frame. On each side of him were dispiay¢ 


shining decanters, with half-moon shaped labe's 


hung by silver-plated chains about their necks, 
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r, Brandy, Gin, Wine, Whiskey, Spirits, 


reading. 
and on a smaller decanter, with a dirty, claret- 


colored quill, stuck in a cork placed in it, was 


modestly inscribed, ** Bitters;’’ beside it was a 


( 
abs 


sort of mongrel decanter, or large-sized vinegar 


cruit. also having a cork with a quill perforating 
it. This, doubtless, was too insignificant for a 
label, but the regular topers, when they came in 
to take their morning bitters, perfectly under- 
stood that it contained * peppermint ;” a com- 
po ind regarded by all blue-ruiners as a most de- 
lectable seasoning to a gin-cock-tail, of a raw 
morning. 

Mr. Tonsdale stared to see Harvey Ross enter 
his tavern for the first time he had ever done it, 
on a Sunday; and on week-days, only to see 
some farmer or person who put up there, on his 
business. Harvey looked ashamed to be seen 
there, but he sheltered himself here, also, behind 
his peppermint, and going up to the bar, he said, 
as well as he could, for he was about to repeat 
the falsehood, and lying did not set easy or 
gracefully on him, as it does on some old practi- 
tioners— 


“Good day, Mr. Tonsdale ! 


peppermint you could let me have for my little 


Have you a little 


boy? it will save me along walk to Dr. Smith's.” 
“Oh, yes, with pleasure, Harvey,” said the 
obliging inn-keeper, taking up the little cruit 
and giving it a scientific shake under his eye. 
Have you a vial ?” 

* No—but—never mind, [ll bring one.” 
“Tl cet you a vial! Here, Betty, go up 
Stairs among the medicine-bottles in Mrs. Tons- 
dale’s closet, and bring down a small vial. Hur- 
ry, for Mr. Ross is waiting. Fine day, sir,” 
added the inn-keeper, mechanically taking a 
tumbler from a waiter on the bar, looking at 
Harvey, and balancing it in his hand, and then 
turning it up again as he recollected he did not 


drink. 


I'm going to cut my meadow grass this week. 


“Yes, fine weather this for farming. 


How Is your crop looking Mr. Ross as 


=e) 


“Pretty well, I thank you—have you any—, 


that is, Tonsdale, do you keep tobacco!” 

ae | have got the best in all Rochelle! ] opened 
a fresh keg last Friday, and sweeter, more de- 
lightfuller tobacco never kissed a man’s lips! It 


is like honey! Enough to make a man’s mouth 


water just to look at it! I always ke eps the best, 
Here is a 


and the 


—letter A, No 1, for my customers. 
fig of it, Harvey—isn’t it a beauty ?” 


enamored inn-keeper placed a shining black mass 


At the 


a ‘ 
sight, his eyes brightened, the color came to his 


ol tobacco upou the bar before Harvey. 


cheek, his whole manner changed! He snatch- 
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ed, rather than took it. placed it to bis nose, and 


inhaled a long draught ot ‘peculiar fragrance, 


ind then without a look or word to Tensd ile, 
bit off a piece, and commenced that delightful 
process ol listillation known and enjoved ouly by 


tobacco-chewers., especially such as have been 
Tonsdale 


watched him for a few seconds, and then laugh- 


compelled to a long abstinence. 


ing, said— 
* Why, Harvey, you must have been starved 


for a quid, you take to it so kindly. Good 


tobacco?” 


 \ ery, Tonsdale: I never tasted better.” an- 


] 


swered bl ar 7. putting the remainder of the 


“fig” into his pocket, after having take a 
second pull at it, and half-filled his mouth; then 
r down the money, he was about to turn 


Tousdale 


reminded kim of the peppermint, while, at the 


avi 


P ] ! ¢] 
away and leave the bar-room, when 


same moment, Ben Beeman, a former compan- 
ion of his, before bad company and temptation 


had made a rum-sponge of his brain, t ipped him 


i 


on the shoulder ; tor LB hb, seeing him on his 
own grounds, felt both were ona level in some 
sort, and so he thought he'd “take kindly ” to 


him as Harvey had to the tobacco. Llarvey was 
now in good humor, because he had satisfied his 
intense craving, and as the narcotic infl e of 
the weed made its w 1y to the bi ! I ijt nto 
feel unusually elevated. It is true he felt an 
ugly sensation about the reg 
which he could not but contess to himself was 


quite as uncomfortable as that he had experi- 


enced in his palate tor want of the tol 

had now got possession of. It will ever be 

proved true, that the sufferings of the mind from 
, 


1 wounded conscience, are found greater, and 


far less endurable than the evil, to remove which 
the conscience has been sacrificed. I! irvey 


began to find this now to his cost, and would 


gladly have given up his tobacco to have pur- 
chased relief. But as he could not now do this, 


he strove to drown it by suppressing its convic- 


tion. 

So. Harvey,” said Ben, whose old hat and 
torn clothes ] rum visage were in striking con- 
trast with Harvey's neat and respe table appear- 


ance: “so Harvey. vou can enter a tavern, after 
l. That's my boy! I like to see a fellow 
come down once in a winle. What are you 


soing to drink /” 


“ Nothing, Ben,” answered Harvey, annoyed 
it the suspicion that his question implied; * l 
came to get a little peppermint for my sick | y." 
This was the third lie, and to the third person, 


Harvey had told about the peppermint. Worthy 
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elder Judson, little didst thou imagine that out 
of the thread thou gavest unknowingly to Har- 


vey Ross, he woul l weave 8oO broad a cloak for a 


covering to his sin! 
* Weill, if you drink raw peppermint, I'll take 
Come, Tonsdale, give 


mine with a dash of gin! 


us liquor! Harvey and I are old cronies, you 
know 

“1 don't drink, Ben,” said Harvey, decidedly, 
removitg a step trom the bar. “Hflave you the 
vial, Mr. Tonsd le - 

ts \ es, itll be 


Betty! Wont you set down, Mr. Ross, for a 


here in a minute! Hurry, 


few minutes?” 


_ No, | 


ringing,” 


am going to church, and the bell is 
answered Harvey, now anxious to get 
away, and heartily repenting ever having been so 
foolish and erring as to let a little tobacco over- 
throw his principles, and lead him into suc h sin 
as he had that day been guilty of committing. 
He felt at the bottom of his heart, that the sacri- 
fice he 


duiged his craving for it, 


had made. was not. now that he had in- 
to be compared with 
what he had lost in happiness, peace of mind, 


morals and reputation. At length he received 


the peppermint, and apy roached the inn door, 
when he saw several persons pass g by on theu 


wav to church. tle was afraid to be seen by any 


of them, as they did not understand that he had 


come to the tavern “ for peppermint for his little 


slunk back to wait awhile. The 


boy,” ind 


church bell rung long and loud, and the street 


was soon filled with people on their way to wor- 


Harvey, who was wont to be one of 


upright | 


the same company, was hid behind a 


tter of the tavern window. Guilt made him 


timid. If his child had really been ill, and he 
had come to the tavern, as being the nighest 
place, for peppermint, he would never hav 
thought of the consequences of being seen 
coming out of it. But his was a guilty pur- 


pose, and so he trembled at every thing which a 


pure conscience would have defied. 


‘ le in and sit down tll the folks hav * got 
into church, Mr. Ross,” said Tonsdale, observ- 
j lis U sin ind winki: Ben Beeman, 
who had laughed behind his sleeve; “1 see vou 
MM ‘t care about coming in, but don't 
] caught coming out of a tavern ona 
= ‘ 

‘Oh, no, that is not it,” replied he, coloring 
and stamme gy: “but [—that is—I don’t like 
to * seen Ww ing away from. instead of towards 
the mee st r | t into the street!” 

‘Well, well, sit wn, Mr. Ross,” said Boni- 


olhciousness;: 
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* but if you don’t like to take a seat here j; 
bar, while the folks is going by, just step into 
the back parlor, here behind it.” 

Harvey, who, by his position near the ops 
window, felt himself exposed to discovery by 
every one who chanced to look up at thet wen 
in passing, was glad to retire to a place of t mpo 
rary security ; and gliding away with very guilty 
step, and stooping low, he followed Tonsdak 
into the parlor, feeling in his heart a misgiving 
behind had stood, 


had not so screened his person that some h 


that the shutter, which he 


not recognized him. Poor Harvey! to what a 


condition of mental and physical degradation has 


the indulgence of one single bad habit brought 
thee! Where is now thy virtue? thy firmness? 
thy frankness ? 
carriage ? 
the Sabbath, and alas! 


Fallen, oh, how thou art fallen! 


thy manly pride, and dignity of 
thy cheerful look ? thy reverence for 
where has fled thy / 
And yet thou 
art treading deeper into the snare into which an 
evil habit has tempted thee! 
Poor, erring, guilty Harvey! Heaven can 
alone guard thee now from temporal and eternal 
ruin! Another step in guilt, and thou art lost 
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Original. 


AUNT JERUSIA’S GOLD NECKLACE. 
BY ae. 4 AROLINE ORNE. 


Notuine within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant of the obscure country-town of Redfield, 
had created sucha * sensation,” as Mrs. Le Rich- 
mond’s new house; it being the only three story 
building in the place, and except the meeting- 
house, the only one painted white. Its situation, 
.. which was on an elevated piece of ground, 


to 


added greatly to its imposing appearance. Many 
of the inhabitants were proud of this new and 
splendid edifice, regarding it as not only orna- 
mental to the town, but as giving it a consequence 
which it did not before possess; and if a stranger 
nquired the way to the little inn of Redfield, in- 
stead of saying as formerly, that it was a quarter 
of a mile from the meeting-house, they were in 
the habit of saying that it was half a mile from 
the large white house on the hill. Others, on the 
contrary, consi lered the building of so large and 
costly a house, as an innovation upon the primi- 
tive customs of the town, which ought by no 
means to be countenanced. Among these Miss 
Jerusia Hopkins, a spinster of fifty, set her face 
iwainst it in a most decided manner, and gave 
people to understand that she should abstain from 
cultivating an acquaintance with so proud a 
woman as Mrs. Le Richmond, and should use 
her influence with her sister, Mrs. Fay, in whose 
amily she resided, to induce her to follow het 
example. 
Mrs. Fay, the widow of a respectable farmer, 
had only one child, a daughter, who at the time of 
our story was sixteen. Lucy was a light-hearted, 
joyous creature, and the notes of the sweetest 
song-bird that thrilled on the ear from the woods, 
or the orchard wheu the trees were in full bloom, 
had nothing in them that sounded happier, on 
more musical. She had, moreover, all the beauty 
| simplicity of the flowers that grew in the sun- 
ny nooks of the woodland, or on the borders of 
thy cl ir brook near the homestead, where she 
‘oved to linger and observe the limpid water, as it 
jitie ¥ ripp ed ove r the smooth pe bbles, or spar- 
kled down the side of some old gray rock. Her 
eyes, which were of that most ch ingeful of all 
hues, the hazle, were large and brilliant, and shad- 
y long, curved lashes pe rfectly black, although 
the cloud of curls that fell down her neck, were 
of a rich, su iny brown. Her complexion was of 
r, healthful hue, in which ordinarily the lily 
| iominated, but when exeré ising in the open 


richest of roses seeime ] to be meltir 7 


‘trough her transparent cheeks. With all he! 
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| beauty and sweetness, however, she was no favor 


ite of Aunt Jerusia. 
“IT do think,” said she, one d iv to her sister, 
‘that you are to blame about that girl.”’ 
{| “Why?” inquired Mrs. Fay. 
“Why! I should think you would know why. 
Don’t she go roaming about in the woods and 


t a time, doing 


= 


down by the brook a whole hou 
no earthly thing but singing and plucking flow- 


ers. 


‘*T know that, sister, but it is for her health to 


‘exercise in the open air, and it does my heart good 


to look at her whenshe comes back, with hea eyes 
sparkling so bright, and her cheeks looking so 
red.” 

«She better exercise herself at the spinning- 
wheel, as you andI used to, when we were of her 
age.’’ 

“She does spin five skeins a day, which is 
called a good d iy’s work.” 

‘Yes, but she is so spry, she can whirl off her 
five skeins by two o'clock in the afternoon. She 
might just as well spin her eight as not. She is 


what I calla lazy, idle baggage, andthe man who 


gets her for a wife will repent in dust and ashes, 
or I will never guess again.” 

Just at this moment Lucy bounded into the 
room, with a large bunch of frost flowers in her 


hand. 


“Only see how beautiful these are, 


’ said she. 
“*T could hardly step along the sunny edges of 
the woodland, without crushing thein, they were 
so ple nty.”’ 

** And it would have been no great matter if you 
had,” said her aunt Jerusia. ‘** You had better 
be turning the spinbipg whee ], and so ] have been 
telling your mother.” 


“Now aunt, if you will not scold a single 
word,” said Lucy, *as soon as I have finished 
spinning to-morrow, I will starch and won your 
best sheer muslin « Ip, SO that it will look as well 
as it did when it was new.” 


am | b ive no thoughts of scol ling. Miss F lip- 


pant. I guess your cousin Jerusia”’—and she 
ipplied the corner of her apron to her eyes— 
‘+would not accuse her old aunt of sc Id ng. 


Lucy made no reply, though a crushed tear 


sparkled on her long silken eye ishes. But the 
ill humor of her aunt cast only a transient sha- 
dow over her spirits, and five minutes afterwar ls, 
when Celia Carter, a girl of her own age, was 
seen approaching the house, she ran to meet her 
with a face radiant with smiles. 

“Did you know that a gentleman and two 


ladies from Boston, are visiting at Mrs. Li hi h- 
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mond’s? igure 1 Celia, as they entered the 


house toe ther. 


os No—who are they rs 


«Mr. Clarence Le Richmond, her nephew, 
and a Mrs. Allison and her daughter.” 
‘“Tlave vou seen them?” said Lucy. 


“ Yes—they walked out after tea last evening 


ind I happened to meet them.” 

| y look?” inquired Lucey. 
* Took! Why thev looked like oth 
Aunt J 


id white 


er folks, I 
said 


blue 


oom, on which she was sewing 
} hich si y 


suppose,” erusia, looking sharply up 


froma coverlet, fresh from the 


a netting tringe. 
4 
"2 @6, 


as your aunt says,” replied Celia, “they 


looked pretty much like other folks, only a little 
more styl sh.” 


- None the 


* said Aunt Jerusia. 
ind wove tour i TCT - 
] 


own hands—two bird’s-eve 


Now 


would this city Miss you 


; ss is 
ie loom, thi ve! 


rose of Sharon. 


Le 
4 


1 soiree, betore they 


ia, “that Mrs. 


‘An mati \ led tl ing 1s tha ” uid 
Aunt J 

se j " rtyv, | py s ! \irs 
kay 

Wi nv 0 said Aunt Jerusia 
“how genteel ne lo grow. ln my young 
days when th Vs nd itis 0 ther, we 
called it has gat Alter \ le they be- 
gan to | of ving a partv—and now, in ordet 
to be at the top-notch of gentility, you must call 
it hay nga worry 

‘You mean a soir aunt,” said Lucy. 

“To be sure Ido, and I said a sworry—what 
lid you think | said, Miss I lippant?” 

‘Come, Lucy,” said Celia, “1 want you to 
walk part way home with me, if you are not par- 
tK larly ¢ y ec 

Luev| ced inquirit iv to her other 


il . ul menc- 
! } . 
I ! \ ! in le ta ld necklace?” 
§ 1 ( they ilked dov mn the green lane 
tha oad. 
. \ s 8 S———tV ip) d »>vou isk 
H ‘ ‘ 1 \ I rd swt [a 1 i] or ) 
ment id beads make forthe hair, woven with 
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Y ork, says the beads and bugles are wos 
nets to contain the braided hair behind.” 

*T don’t think that I should look so w 
my hair braided as 1 do with 
rally wear it.” 

“Oh yes, yi u will; your hair is so bri 
glossy, it will look bea 

‘But hew are the beads 
ranged?” 


“*() Hannah knows how, and grandmot 





promised to lend me her gold neck-| so | 
shall send and get some bugles in season for Mys 
Le Richimond’s soires 

“Have you received an invitation so s 5 
this?” 

‘+ No—but that makes ro difference, ‘ we 
shall both of us be invite 1 of course, and as | } 
going to send to-morrow tor some bugles, | 
thought you might like to send at the same 
time.” 

“T should,” replied Lucey, “but 1 am afraid 


that aunt won't lend me her necklace 
“Why not? [t will not injure it in th 1s 
“| know it—but Lam so unfortunate 
I do my best to lease her. to be vo tf ite 
hers.”’ 
‘“—t will be no harm to ask her,” said Ci 
‘sand as the person Ll shall send by, is u 
the morning, it will be necessary for y 


; eee 
tain to-night. 

‘Tl am almost cert 
will not lend it to me. I will let 


| , mmr 
wiv in the moro 


When Lucy returned nome, she took the fi 


opportunity to consult wit 


the necklace. 

“JT think your hair will look bette y 
ways wear it,” said het mother ut ey 
seem so very earnest to have vou ¢ s 
aunt for it, though I think it will be ot s 

*] should think she might lend it to 1 s 
Lucy, **as she never wears it hersell. 

|] know she never does, but she designs 1! 
your cousin Jerusia, and on tha count, | 


caretul of it.” 
* Do sav i word in favor of her lett 
it, will vou mother?” sa 


to the room. where her aunt w 


raged st wing the fringe to the edge of 
let. 
Assuming all the cour possible, she 
her aunt, “I am going to ask a favor ol s 
: Chat Is not ig s re—w hi if do you \ 
now ?” 
“| want to borrow vour gold necklace to W' 


one evening, al 


iT 
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“Borrow my gold necklace!” said her aunt, 
ropping her work into her lap, and looking up 
with an air of utter astonishment. 

« Yes, aunt, just for one evening, as I said be- 
fore.” 

“ And pray what do you want it for?” 

“To wear to Mrs. Le Richmond's.” 

“| thought as much. No—I don’t like the 
proud widow well enough to let my gold neck- 
lace go into her house. Besides, I am going to 
give it to your cousin Jerusia, who was named 
for me, and I never intended that any body should 
wear it again, till it goes round her neck the day 
she is eighteen, which will be the fourteenth day 
of next month, just two weeks and two days from 
to-day.” 

“T must say, sister,” said Mrs. Fay, “that I 
am sorry that you feel so determined not to lend 
Lucy your necklace, for you and I both know, 
that it is natural for young girls of herage to like 
to look as well as they can.” 

“She wants to look well in the eyes of that 
city spark, I suppose. Jedediah Green would 
make twice as good a husband. Birds that fly, 
high, are apt to light low.” 

Finding her to be inexorable, neither Mrs. Fay 
nor Lucy said anything more upon the subject. | 
They had all been silent for five minutes or 
more, when Aunt Jerusia said, ** Lucy, I have a 
mind to make a bargain with you.” 

“ Well, aunt,” said she, “ what is it?” | 

“If you will engage to make me fringe 
enough for the red and white kiverlid I am weav- 
ing, I will lend you the necklace for one even- 
ing.” 

To this, Lucy readily assented, for the reluc- 
tance with which her aunt had acceded to her 
request, had made the ornament described by 
Celia Carter, appear doubly desirable. 

The bugles were sent for, and arrived in due 
season, and it is doubtful, whether the pleasure 
enjoyed by Lucy and Celia in weaving them with 
the gold beads, under the direction of Hannah 
West, was not superior to that of wearing them. 
The next point to be settled was relative to their 
dresses, and after some hesitation on the part of 
Celia, whose inclination leaned towards a change- 
able silk, made outof an old one her grandmother 
gave her, but which, having been turned, looked 
as good as new, they concluded to dress in white. 


All this was settled before they had received the | 


anticipated invitations. They came at last, how- 
ever, and Aunt Jerusia being included in that sent 
to Mrs. Fay and Lucy, she was so far mollified 
as to say, she believed after all, that Mrs. Le 
Richmond was a real lady. 

“Do you mean to go, aunt?” said Lucy. 
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‘No, child,” she replied, ** but may be, I shall 
conclude to go and take a social cup of tea with 
her in the course of the winter.” 

To Lucy, time crept with a snail's pace, til? 
the desired evening arrived, and although the 
mantua-maker, who undertook to remodel her 
white dress according to the newest fashion, was 
not deeply skilled in the mysteries of her art, as 
she remained to assist in putting it on, she suc- 
ceeded by a process known only to the “craft,”’ 
to make it set, as she said, exac tly like the dress 
Miss Allison wore on Sanday. 

The Parsonage was the most handsomely fur- 
nished house of any that Luey had ever seen, 
the parlor being adorned with a sofa covered with 
highly glossed copperplate of gorgeous colors, 
and the floor with a carpet ornamented with 
red and yellow stripes, which the good dames of 
the neighborhood had spun and wove—and pre- 
sented to the minister’s wife on New-Year's-Day ; 


| she was therefore dazzled and almost bewildered 


by the flood of splendor which broke upon her 
when she was ushered into Mrs. Le Richmond's 
drawing-room, the walls of which were nearly 
covered by pictures in massy gilt frames, and the 
windows concealed by curtains of the costliest 
fabric. She had too much tact, however, to suf- 
fer her astonishment to be perceived. The ex 
treme beauty of her countenance and the sweet- 
ness of its expression, almost immediately attract- 
ed the attention of Miss Allison, who requested 
to be introduced to her. Mr. Le Richmond too, 
the “city spark,” as Aunt Jerusia called him, did 
not fail to perceive that she was by far the love- 
liest girl present, and sought an early introduc- 
tion. Much to her own surprize, she soon felt 
as free from embarrassment in their company, as 
when she was with her most intimate associates; 
for she had not yet learnt that it is the secret of 
true politeness, to make every person feel at ease 
within the sphere of its influence. She never 
spent an evening so pleasantly before, and when 
she returned home, as her aunt Jerusia had gone 
to spend a week with her brother and his family, 
she, without any fear of being checked, com- 
menced conversing with her mother, relative to 
what they had seen and heard. 

All at once, her mother exclaimed, “ Why 
Lucy, what has become of your head-dress ?” 

Lucy started and put her hand to her head. 

«| have lost it,” said she, **but how, I cannot 
tell. WhatshallI do? Aunt Jerusia will never 
forgive me if her necklace is gone.” 

As it was a bright, moonlight evening, they 


, 


| thought if she dropped it while returning home, 
| they might possibly find it; they, therefore, went 


quite to Mrs. Le Richmond's door, looking care- 


ny 
» 
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fully at every step. Their search was unsuccess- 
ful. and they thought it possible that she might 
have dropped it before she left the house; but 
they could not think of seeking admittance, as they 
found by the lights that gleamed from the differ- 
ent ¢ hambe r windows, that the inmates had al- 
ready retired to their sleeping apartments. Lucy 
returned home with a heavy heart, and her 
mother was far from feeling happy, for she knew 
that offering to replace the lost necklace by a 
new one, would be of no avail, as it would not be 
thenecklace. Lucy slept little that night, and if 
for a few minutes she lost herself, black bugles 


Her 


and gold beads were ever before her eyes. 


only comfort was, that her aunt Jerusia was ab-! 


Bent. It was like a reprieve to a criminal, and 

| 
she indulged a faint hope that she might find the 
In the morning she 


her 


necklace before her return. 


before the sun, and recommenced 


She had gone up and down the road 


rose 
search. 
several times before there were any indications of 
the family being astir, at the great white house. | 
At length she beheld a thin wreath of blue smoke | 
borne upwards on the morning air, and assuming 
as much courage as possible, she approached the 
door and rang the bell. The door was opened 
by a girl, who informed her that Mrs. Le Rich- | 


mond had not yet risen and would not like to be 


disturbed so early, but that she was certain that, 
she would be perfectly willing for her to look for 
the necklace, in any apartment which had been 
open to the company the preceding evening, and 
that she would assist her in the search. It was 
not to be found, however, and Lucy was again 
compelled to go home, more despondent than' 
ever. Directly after breakfast, she informed. 
Celia Carter of her loss, who joined with her in| 
making every effort to discover the lost treasure. 
The idea of encountering her aunt's anger so 
preyed upon Lucy's spirits, that she could nei- 
ther eat nor sieep, and her merry song, and her 
still merrier laugh, were hushed. Time passed 
on till it wanted only three days of her cousin 
Jerusia’s birth day, previous to which she knew 
be at The 


morning she dreaded to look out of the window, 


that her aunt would home. next 


lest she should see her coming. About an hour 
after dinner, the chaise of her uncle Hopkins 
which had been the family chaise of his father 
ad cal- 


and edged in front with a white linen fringe 


= 


potte 


before him, its square top lined with S} 


ico, 
—came nodding up the lane. Lucy's face be- 
came suddenly flushed, and then she turned 
quite pale. 


“Mother,” said she, “do “you tell aunt about. 
the necklace, for I cannot.” 
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Mr. Hopkins assisted his sister to alight, bur 
said he was in too much of a hurry to come in, 
Aunt Jerusia whose spirits were uncommonly 
good, said she hada nice visit, and that her niece 
Jerusia would make them a visit the next day. 

‘“ You know,” : 
her birthday, and I intend to tie my gold neck- 
lace round her neck with my own hands. 


said she, ** that to-morrow 


1s 


I sup- 
pose, Lucy, you have strung it, as I told you, 
on the yellow silk string. I have bought a nice 
piece of purple lustring ribbon to tie it with.” 
Lucy burst into tears, while Mrs. Fay under- 
took to inform her sister that the necklace was 
lost. 
of anger gathering on her brow, “I have money 


¢ 


‘‘ But,”’ added she, as she saw the storm 


enough to purchase another, which you are 
welcome to.” 

‘* And what good will another do?” said Aunt 
Jerusia. “I valued it for the sake of its anti- 
quity. It has been in the Hopkins’ family 
almost a hundred years, and had it not been for 
that vain, idle girl of yours, it might have re- 
mained in it a hundred years longer. For my 
part, I think I am pretty well paid for indulging 
her in her foolish vanity.” 

Lucy endeavored to express her deep regret, 
in the hope that it would soothe her, but it only 
exasperated her the more, and she had wrought 
herself into a state of mind bordering on frenzy, 
when some one rapped at the outer door. Lucy 
opened it, and Mrs. Le Richmond, Miss Allison, 
and Le Richmond Lucy 
hastily attempted to obliterate the traces of tears, 
and Mrs. Fay whispered to her sister, and begged 
her not to pursue the subject of the necklace in 


Clarence entered. 


the presence of their visitors; but Aunt Jerusia 
had not the least idea of practising such forbear- 
ance, the less so, from her natural self-conse- 
quence being somewhat increased by her having 
on her red and green striped Italian silk, her best 
sheer muslin cap, and her high-heeled lasting 
shoes; a costume, which, in her opinion, put her 
on a level with Mrs. Le Richmond, as far as 
personal appearances was concerned, while, in 
most other respects, she considered herself her 
She accordingly took the first oppor- 
tunity to inform Mrs. Le Richmond that she 


superior. 


had been reprimanding her niece for her care- 
Mrs. Le Richmond not knowing what 
answer to make to such a piece of family infor- 


lessness. 


mation, contented herself by a slight inclination 
of her head. 

“ The truth is,” resumed Aunt Jerusia, “when 
you had company a few days ago, Lucy, think- 
ing, I suppose, that some city spark might be 
present, (as she spoke, she cast a sidelopg glance 
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it voung Le Richmond.) wanted to look mighty) ble gentleman like Clarence Le Richmond, as 
na: so nothing would do, but she must borrow she was entirely ignorant of the distinctions of 
iny gol 1 beads. Well. she want content to wear society, as they exist in large and populous cities. 
them round her neck, but she must go string Before leaving her room, she determined within 
them crinkle crankle-wise, with a parcel of black herself to make one more thorough search for 
bugles, with which she made a thing shaped a the necklace. She, therefore, directly after tea, 
sood deal like the net we boil greens in, to wear put on her shawl and her cottage bonnet, and 
on the back part of her head. Well, she put it arranging her curls as becomingly as she could, 
op, and wore it to your house, and that is the as she would be obliged to go clean to Mrs. Le 
last I shall ever see of my beads, I suppose.” Richmond's, she told her mother that she should 
“She was so unfortunate as to lose them,” be back before dark, and set out upon what she 
said Mrs. Le Richmond. considered her almost hopeless excursion. She 
“Unfortunate! For my part, I call it down- | pursued her way slowly, stopping almost every 
right carelessness. You cannot think how idle | minute to turn over the dry leaves, which the 
und careless she is, and, in my opinion, she | autumpr wind had drifted under the fences. She 
would be the ruin of the richest man in the. had arrived at the foot of the eminence on which 
world, who should be so unfortunate as to marry | Mrs. Le Richmond’s house was situated, and 
her. She is not much like her cousin Jerusia, | was looking among the leaves beneath a large 
| guess, my brother’s oldest daughter.” maple, when she heard some one pronounce her 
“| would willingly replace the necklace by a) name. She looked up, and beheld Clarence Le 
new one,” said Mrs. I’ay, “ but the one lost had) Richmond. Her face was instantly suffused 
been in the family about a century, I believe, with blushes, for the scene of the afternoon 
and it is more on that account, than its intrinsic | flashed upon her mind. 
value, that my sister so highly prizes it. The | You are looking for a certain net, composed 
loss of it has made both Lucy and myself very | of bugles and gold beads, I presume,” said he. 
unhappy.” |** What will you give me if I find it?” 
Lucy, on whose cheeks the blush of shame : 


“Oh, anything I have in the world,” she re- 
and vexation had, during her aunt’s speech, been plied. 


growing deeper and deeper, had, with the utmost me ; — 
EMoulte « nm “The price may be greater than you imagine, 
dificulty, suppressed her tears. ‘The last words , Ti. : 
fhe en ee said he, smiling at her earnestness. He then 
of her mother, spoken in a tone of sympathy, at TT : hi | hick 
, ; . 2 % drew a small package from his pocket, which, 
once caused them to flow afresh, and she was) “" . ie packag e | ‘ | 
: ’ . , yartly opening, so as to disclose its contents, he 
obliged to leave tlhe room. Clarence Le Rich-| ?”"*- , T) : , 
. ‘ ; resented to her, saying, ** 1s, according to 
mond, who had often thought of her since the : $ 
evening } a your aunt’s description, must be the lost trea- 
evening he met her at his aunt's, felt highly 4- R 
. : : “ | sure.’ 
indignant towards Aunt Jerusia, whose remarks, 


With a face covered with smiles, it was her 


by no means, lessened her in his estimation. | 
first impulse to press her lips to the hand that 


Lucy bathed her eyes and face in cold water, 
hoping to be able to return, but on consulting | restored it, but reflection came in season to check 
her glass, she found the vestiges of recent weep- the action, and she attempted, in set phrase, to 
ing too apparent, which obliged her to content speak her thanks. The feelings of her heart, 
however, could not find vent in such a formal 


herself with looking from the window, to witness 
way. and finally, though smiles still wreathed 


the departure of the visitors. 


“What an opinion Mr. Le Richmond must her lips, tears gushed from her eyes. Le Rich- 


‘mond drew her arm within his, slightly pressing 
her hand as he did so, and they proceeded slowly 
towards the homestead. It is probable that Lucy 
had never been so happy in her life. The weight, 

‘which from the loss of the necklace, had so long, 

heavily pressed upon her spirits, was re moved, 

and it was evident, from Le Richmond's appear- 
ance, that he was far from regarding her in the 
light in which her aunt Jerusia had represented 
her. In his heart, too, there were many delight- 
ful emotions, which reflection, as yet, came not 
to crush. There was, to him, something per- 


have formed of me,” she half murmured to her- 


self, “from what Aunt Jerusia said of me.” 
She 





then thought of certain flattering attentions 
he paid her on the evening of the party. “But 
ithe should ever think of me now,” she thought, 
“it will be only as a vain, idle girl, beneath his 
notice. How foolish 1 was for borrowing the 
necklace, for after all, my hair would have looked 
better as I usually wear it.” 

It did not occur to her, amidst her regret at 
what had happened, that she might not be con- 
sidered a suitable match for a rich and fashiona- | 
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r 


fectly unique in 


manner of Lucy, which, ed with her beauty, 


was weaving around him a stronger spell than he 
imagined. 

“Tt is so lovely an evening, will you not pro- 
long your walk 2” said he, when they arrived 
opposite the green lane that led to her home. 

She declined, saying that she told her mother 
that she would be at home before dark, 

‘ How strange,” said she, looking up to him 
and laughing, when they had nearly reached the 
door. “that I never thought, till this minute, to 
ask you where you found the necklace.” 

“If you will permit me to go in,” he replied, 
“| will inform you and your mother and your 
Aunt Jerusia, all at the same time.” 

Aunt Jerusia gave him a sharp look’ over her 
spectacles, as he entered, as much as to say, 
‘What brings you here, so soon again,’ and 
Mrs. Fay handed him a chair. Lucy, in the 
mean time, removed the bugle and gold bead 


net from its envelope, and handed it to Aunt | 
| one half so much on finery.” 


Jerusia. 


. Babs Lie | 
** Where, on earth, did you find it 2” said she. 


“ Mr. Le Richmond found it,” Lucy replied. 
“1 want to he did. 
Did you find it in the road, Mr. Le Richmond?” 


know if 


she inquired, turning towards him a countenance 
which had undergone a perceptible mollification. 
‘No, madam, [| found it in the shrubbery, 


suspended on a rose-bush.” 


How lucky. | 


‘*T remember now,” said Lucy,—*“ and it is | 


strange I did not think of it before—that as the | 


evening was very mild and beautiful, Celia Car- 
ter and I, and several others, went to walk in 
the garden without our bonnets.” 

* Well, I am sure I am glad that it is found,” 
said Mrs. Fay, “and shall always feel truly 
grateful to the finder.” 


| 


“So shall J,” said Aunt Jerusia, “ and if you | 


will come to-morrow afternoon, and take a dish 


of tea with us, you shall have the pleasure of 


seeing the gold beads round my niece Jerusia’s 
neck. She is a nice girl, Mr. Le Ricnmond, 
and will make a capital wife. Within a year 


past, besides doing a great deal about house, | 


she has spun and wove a hundred yards of tow | 


and linen cloth, and whitened it all herself, so 
that it looks more like a snow-drift than anything 
else. I can tell you that she is the master smart 
girl you ever saw in your life, and hasn't a drop 
of lazy blood in her veins. 
out in the woods after flowers, nor singing songs 
and such kind of trash: but on Sunday she can 


. 


You won't catch her | 


sing a psalm-tune equal to any of them. Now, | 
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the simplicity and confiding Mr. Le Richmond, it is none of my business, 


but I should like to ask you a question or two.” 
* Certainly, as many as you please.” 
“Well, people do say, that you are rich 
enough to buy a dozen such farms as we have 
in our town ;—now I want to know if it is reall, 
so or not.” f 
His color heightened a little as he replied, 
“That must depend on what they are valued at.” 
“T see you don’t care to deny it,” said she, 
‘and my advice is, that you marry some real 
smart girl for a wife, and settle down among us. 
Now my niece, Jerusia, will have a fifty acre lot 
for her portion, which will make a pretty snug 
little farm, I tell her. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Le Richmond ?” 
* T should think it would,” he replied. 
“Well, you must come to-morrow afternoon, 
as I said before, and take a dish of tea with us, 
and you will have a chance to see her. She 
isn’t a girl to take the eye at first, but she will do 
twice the work that Lucy will, and not spend 


Mrs. Fay now joined her own cordial invitation 
with Aunt Jerusia’s, and he promised to take tea 
with them, the ensuing afternoon. 

The next day, directly after dinner, the old 
chaise was again seen nodding up the lane. In 
a few minutes, it stopped opposite the house, 
and Miss Jerusia alighted. 

‘* Now, Sam,” said she, addressing her brother, 
a boy of a dozen years old, who came with her, 
“go: right back as fast as you can, for father 
wants the horse for the cider-mill, this after- 
noon.” 

Aunt Jerusia went to the door to welcome her 


| 
i niece, followed by Lucy. 


‘I began to feel afraid that you wouldn't 
said her aunt. “I expected you before 
dinner.” 

“ Well, I did calculate to,” she replied, “ but 
I was busy stringing apples, and I ought to have 
staid at home this afternoon, and kept on string- 
ing, it is such complete weather to dry them.” 

“But you must consider, child, that your 
eighteenth birthday don’t come only once in 
your lifetime, and we expect the city spark will 


, 


come,’ 


be here to tea.” 

“Do tell me—well, [7am glad I wore my 
white gown. I thought, at first, of wearing my 
new calico, but finally I thought I would dress in 
white, considering it was my birthday.” 

“ Well, I am glad you did wear it, for upon 


| the whole, I think Mr. Le Richmond quite 2 


nice young man. I took care to give him a hint 
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about your spinning and weaving, and the fifty- |! 


acre lot.” 


«La—did you, aunt? Now J am sure | 


shall not know which way to look, when I come | 


to see him.” 

Miss Jerusia had, during the foregoing collo- 
quy, entered the house, and divested herself of 
her bonnet and shawl. In almost every respect, 
she formed a striking contrast to Lucy. Her 
size, for a person of her sex and years, was otf 
surprizing amplitude, and exposure to the sun 
and wind, while whitening her hundred yards of 
cloth, for she was generally in too much of a 
hurry to put on her cape-bonnet, had so em- 


browned her skin, that it was nearly the color of 


her hair, which was somewhere between a brown 


and a flaxen. She still adhered to the obsolete | 


fashion of wearing a large comb, with a top four 
or five inches high, the gloss of which, she occa- 
sionally restored by the white of anegg. She 
had made an attempt to curl her hair, by putting 
it in papers the night preceding, but, being all 
unused to the curling mood, it already dangled 


from her forehead and temples, in a kind of 


stringy style, which made her look as meek as 
her own barn door fowls, when their plumes 
were drooping from exposure to a sudden shower. 

“If Mr. Le Richmond is coming, I suppose | 


’ 


had better keep my gloves on,” said she, produ- 
cing a pair of coarse, white thread gloves, which 
she said she had knit between sunset and dark, 
when she could see to do nothing else. 

“ La, no, I wouldn't,” said her aunt, approach- 
ing her with a smiling countenance, with the 
necklace suspended from between her thumb 
and finger, which she gently vibrated in the sun, 
which shone in at the window, in order to make 


it glisten, and look as tempting in the eyes of 


her niece as possible. ‘ There,” said she, 
‘don't you think you will look handsome with 
this round your neck ?” 

“La, aunt,” she replied, simpering, “ you 
‘on’t expect me to praise myself, do you? But 
{ will say this, I always thought a gold necklace 
sets off a girl more than anything.” 

“ Well, you know that I always told you that 
[ should make you some kind of a present the 
Cay you were eighteen, and this is what I meant 
'o give you—so sit down in this chair, and let 
me te it round your neck.” 

She obeyed, and the necklace was tied with 
the purple ribbon, in a manner quite satisfactory 
to Aunt Jerusia. 

“ There,” said she, “ now go and look in the 
glass, and see if it don’t look handsome.” 

Miss Jerusia viewed herself for some time, 
] 


GOLD NECKLACE. 


“J 
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with an air of great complacency, when, hap- 
pening to glance her eyes out at the window, sh: 
saw Clarence Le Richmond coming up the lane. 

Dear me,” said she, hastening to a chair, and 
taking her knitting-work, which she said was a 
pair of meetin’ gloves for Sam, “he won't think 
me so industrious as you told him, aunt, if he 
catches me without any work in my hands.” 

She had only time to get fairly eng iged, before 
Le Richmond entered. 

* This ‘ere girl,” said Aunt Jerusia, “is my 
niece, that was named for me, that I told you 
about,’ and he very gravely made a bow, ‘and 
Miss Jerusia rose and made a courtesy. 

The combined advantages of being drest in 
white, and having her neck adorned with a gold 
necklace, much to Aunt Jerusia’s surprize, did 
not wholly attract his attention from Luey, 
although her dress was nothing better than a 
pink and white gingham, and her neck was with- 
out ornament, except the brown, glossy curls, by 
which it was shaded. 

“What o'clock is it?” said Aunt Jerusia. 
desirous to see whether his watch was gold orsilver. 

‘Half past four,” he replied. 

‘If I may be so bold,” said she, * I should like 
to just look at your watch.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” said he, band 
ing it to her. 

‘Now do you suppose this is real gold?” said she. 

‘* So the watch-maker told me,” he replied. 

“ Likely as not, it cost you the matter of fitty 
dollars.” 

‘*Yes, madam, more than twice that sum.” 

‘Do tell me if it did! Here Jerusia, take it 
and look at it, so that you can have it to say you 
have had a hundred dollar watch in your hand.” 

‘“ Well, it 7s handsome—that is certain,” said 
Jerusia. ‘Our schoolmaster’s is just nothing at 
all to it. Here, Lucy, I suppose you want to 
look at it, don’t you?” 

Lucy blushed, as with an air of embarrass- 
ment, she received it from Jerusia’s hand, and 
was about to rise and return it to Le Richmond, 
who prevented her by rising himself, and taking 
it. The half hour before tea, was spent in a 
manner peculiarly edifying to Aunt Jerusia, who 
descanted on the virtues of the “ fifty acre lot” 
with great volubility. She, moreover, informed 
him, that two large chests, which sat in a certain 
back chamber, and which contained household 
linen enough to last twenty years, would cer- 
tainly fall to the share of her niece. In the 
meantime, the younger Jerusia plied her knit 
ting-needles most indefatigably, throwing into her 
countenance a look of great demureness, highly 





















































THE WIDO 


tw 


proper and becoming for the occasion, and never, 
but once, opening her lips, when she remarked, 
if she didn’t mind and get Sam's gloves done for 
him to wear to meetin’ the next Sunday, he 
Though Le 


Richmond, as in politeness bound, lent an atten- 


would be awful put out with her. 


tive ear to Aunt Jerusia, his eyes ftequently 
wandered to Lucy, who, with cheeks glowing 
from a consciousness that he was regarding her, 
looked lovelier than he had ever seen her before. 
As soon as the sun had fairly sunk below the 
horizon, Miss Jerusia rolled up her knitting- 
and said she must go, fer Sam said, if he 
for all, 


As she was putting on her shawl and bonnet, 


wor 


came her at it would be betore sunset. 


in an adjoining apartment, she whisper d to her 
aunt to knew if she thought Mr. Le Richmond 
minded her gold necklace. 

* Mind it!” 
he did. 
wn, and once, he kind of smiled like, as 


” Yes, indeed, | 


it 


said her aunt. 


guess I saw him look at over and 
over 


much as to say he thought it looked handsome.” 
* Did | ’ said Miss Jerusia, look- 


ing very much pleased. 


1e, though 
“I am certain he did,” replied her aunt, and 

i should think nothing strange, if he should offer 

to go home with you.” 

Well, I shall be so fright- 


if he offers me his arm, had | best take 


* Shouldn't you ) 
ened. 
it or not?” 

‘“* No, indeed. 


it would be amazing bold on so short an acquaint- 


” 
gs, 


According to my idea of thin 
ance, and I should advise you not to walk too 
near him, but now and then edge away towards 
the 


other side of the road 

Le Richmond, as Aunt Jerusia had conjec- 
tured, offered to accompany her home, though, it 
must be confessed, that the look he cast back on 


Lucy, showed that it was an act of politeness, 


Aunt Jerusia stood at the window observing them, 
as long as they remained in sight, and was greatly 
satisfied to find that her niece obeyed her parting 
advice to the letter. 

Le 
very attractive in the country—so he told Mrs. 
Le 
not to return to the city, so soon by several 
He often, 
by the merest accident, met Lucy during her 
It was the last of Novem- 


Clarence Richmond found Autumn so 


Richmond—that he came to the conclusion 
weeks as he had at first intended. 
customary rambles. 


Sammer had returned to shed one more sunny 
simile on the scenes where she had lately reigned, 


which he would have willingly dispensed with. | 


ber, and so warm and bland, that it seemed as if 





w’s 


SON. 


that one of those accidental meetings took place 
between them. 
The clear air had renovated her bloom, and 4. 


she stooped to gather the brown nuts, thickly 


strown beneath the trees, she looked beautify] 


a young wood-nymph. It so happened, for he 
certainly had premeditated no such thing, that 
addressed to her certain words, such as are found 
And can it be 
doubted that these words were to Lucy’s ear, 


he 


only in a lover's vocabulary. 
even more musical than the wood-bird’s song, 
which she had ever loved so much? Reflection 
came, in a calmer moment to Le Richmond, vet 
he did not repent. Why should he » He was in 
possession of a large fortune; he was subject to 


l, 
sweet-tempered, and so young, that there was 


no person’s control, and Lucy was beautify 


ample time for her to learn everything necessary, 
in which she was deficient, while her mind was 
still pliant. 
Le 


their councils, 


Lucy’s mother was consulted, and 
tichmond was, likewise, admitted to 
the result that 
Clarence and Lucy were to be married at the 
Although Aunt Jeru- 


sia greatly wondered at Le Richmond's folly in 


Mrs. 
of which was, 


expiration of one year. 


choosing 


g Lucy, when her niece Jerusia, with 
her * fifty acre lot,’’ and her store of household 
linen was ready to accept him, she was put into 
good humor by an elegant silk dress, presented 
to her by Le Richmond. A still sunnier gleam 
shone in upon her temper, when just as she was 
trying to decide in what fashion to have her dress 
made, she was informed that Squire Hichens, a 
widower of forty-five, and the richest farmer in 
town, had offered himself to her niece Jerusia, 
and was accepted. 


Original. 
THE WIDOW’S SON. 
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He languish’d by the way-side, and fell down 
Refore the noon-day. In his hand were flowers 
Pledg'd to his lady-love. 
They died with him. 


There was a widow’d form, 


Like her young joys 


To whom the echo of his coming step 
Had been as music. Now, alone she sits, 
Tearful, and pak ! 


Is desolate and void. 


The world, henceforth, to her 





Young Love may weep, 
But sunbeams dry its tears—and the quick pulse 
Of hope, in beauty’s bosom, doth o’ercome 
The syncope of grief. 

But unto age 
So utterly bereav’'d—what now remains, 
Save with bow’d head, and finger on its lips, 
In silent meekness, and in sanctity, 
The Heavenly pilot ever in its view, 
To pass the narrow strait that coldly bars 
Time’s crumbling shore, from vast Eternity. 
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THE ENGLISH HATTER 


IN THE GRAND MONDE,* 


Durine my last journey into England, I made 
un excursion to a small town in the north, where 
my correspondent, an honest hatter, entertained 
me. 

Mr. Ralph Nibb was the name of my host, an 
old Englishman, encrusted with all the preju- 
dices that our neighbors over the sea bequeath 
from father to son. He had some pretensions to 
the title of a good talker, and never failed to over- 
whelm me with his prose. Sometimes he de- 
scribed a long journey; at others a horse-race ; 
and he was sure to place English society far 
above that of France; and nothing could make 
him believe than an English jockey could ever 
be beaten by a French one. Then he would ex- 
aggerate his own position—spoke of his intimacy 
with the Duke of B, and Marquis So-and-So. 
To hear him talk, you would suppose that the 
most distinguished members of both houses of 
Parliament were his most intimate friends. 

I was wearied out with all these boastings, and 
to revenge myself, I retained by heart, a descrip- 
tion he gave of his dining with a member of 
Parliament. 

One evening, after having partaken of a tho- 
rough English dinner, I was seated at the side of 
in excellent coal fire, my host drinking his tea, 
while [ amused myself by sipping some capital 
sherry, which you may easily guess to have beea 
nothing else than Xérés wine; but the English 
have the privilege of changing names when it 
loes not spoil the substance of things. 

“Mr. Nibb,” said I, “you must have paid a 
high price for this wine.” 

“Hum—hum, not very high,” and he laughed 
boisterously and with an air of triumph. “It is 
‘ trifle that I obtained from my friend Eggsip, a 
worthy M. P. who is greatly indebted to me for 
some powerful aid I gave him,” 

“Diable! You have powerful friends; it is 
said that Mr. Eggsip is very rich, and that he 
lives in great style.” 

“Yes and no,” replied Mr. Nibb, biting away 
it his muffin convulsively. 

“I do not understand.” 

“T have dined at his house, and if you wish it, 
Iwill give you some particulars abcut his esta- 
blishment, for which I have a very great respect, 


THE ENGLISH 


mind, because I am under obligations to him for | 


my introduction into high society.” 


= 


*From the French of C. S. Azario. 


|, you have committed some blunder.’ 1 waited 
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“I ask for nothing better, my respectable 
friend.” 

Mr. Ralph Nibb coughed three times, twisted 
about in his arm-chair, swallowed his muffin, and 
began his story. 

“I am speaking to you of some time ago, but 
it is always present to my eyes; for after my 
journey over the sea, and my admission among 
the merchants of our town, it was the greatest 
event of my life. Mr. Eggsip, though a bit of a 
whig, was an excellent man, he desired to see 
me. Iwas attending to some contract for him, 
and he was polite enough to ask me to dine with 
him. One cannot refuse the invitation of a great 
person, so I began to prepare myself three days 
before hand, and I assure you, that neither my- 
self nor my wife could close our eyes during the 
night that preceded the great day. All the morn- 
ing was consumed in washing and shaving—in 
powdering my perugue—perfuming my hands; 
in fact, | was so much taken up with these prepa- 
rations, that I neglected several customers, and I 
am sure | lost upwards of twenty shillings on 
that occasion. 

“Six o'clock struck when I said to myself, 
‘ Ralph Nibb, it is time for you to set out, for you 
have a mile to go.’ Saying this, [ took my cane 
in my left hand, and in my right my gloves rolled 
up, for I was afraid of dirtying them—they were 
made of doe-skin and yellow, and had been worn 
but on two occasions, a marriage and a funeral. 
I then set out, walking with great care to avoid 
soiling my French silk stockings, a gift from my 
wife. Arrived at the house, I said, ‘ Ralph Nibb, 
here you are for the first time in your life thrown 
among the grand monde; assume their habits.’ 


/At the same I threw my eyes towards the hall- 


door. 

“It was the most magnificent house I had ever 
seen in my life; high steps of stone or marble, 
you might make rings of bits of them; a door 
worthy of a duke or a peer, with a silver plate 
bearing the name of Mr. Eggsip in large letters. 
I gave one stroke with the knocker, which rang 
through the street. The effect was prodigious. 
The door was half opened. 

“*Do vou want to beat down the house, you 
sir?’ said - young gentleman, in a green vest and 
red culotte :, putting his powdered head out- 
side. 

“No, sir,’ said I, very politely, ‘] am looking 
for Mr. Eggsip.’ 

“+ You can't see him,’ replied the young man, 
and he slammed the door in my face. 

“*Mr. Ralph,’ said I to myself, ‘ you're a fool! 
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some time and gave one more knock, but not so 
loud a one as the other. The ame young man 
half openéd the door, and I slipped into the 
house. ‘I think,’ said I, ‘this is the residence of 
the Honorable Mr. Eggsip.’ 

“* And I think,’ replied the young man, ‘that 
you will act wisely to go out in the same way that 
you came in, or else— 

“| now got into a passion, and cried out, ‘1 am 
to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Eggsip, and I ask your 
pardon, if you oughtn't to receive me better.’ 

“* Your name, if you please, old fellow !’ 

“*Ralph Nibb.’ 

“*T beg you ten thousand pardons, sir.’ 

“*No harm done,’ said I, in a tone of voice 
quite mild, for I saw that my name had its effect 
upon the young gentleman. 

“*This way, sir,’ continued the young man, 
bowing very politely. ‘Will the gentleman be 
pleased to let me take his hat?’ 

“*What! do you want to make me return 
home without one?’ 

“*Youdo not understand me, sir—I merely 
ask to take care of your hat until you return.’ 

“*Go to the ———-! you are too polite by 
half. Aint I able to take care of my own hat?’ 

“*T beg your pardon, sir, but the guests leave 
their hats here.’ 

“*If it must be so, it must,’ said I, * here’s 
mine, but put it in a clean place, or else you will 
become acquainted with this here ;’ and I showed 
him my cane, but another gentleman took it out 
of my hand, saying, * Look out for yourself.’ 

“* Thank you, sir,’ said I, with an affable air. 
He left, laughing, and the one who had slammed 
the door in my face, made me a sign to follow 
him. 

** When we arrived at the head of the stairs, 
wishing to go in with a suitable countenance, I 
unbuttoned my vest, for I puffed like a man out 
of breath, having had to mount three stairs ata 
time to keep up with the gentleman of the red 

vlottes. Opening the door of an immense room, 
he cried out with a loud voice, ‘Mr. Nibb.’ 

“* Here lam,’ I replied, in an irritated tone; 
‘what are you kicking up that row for?’ 

“No answer; he makes me step into the room, 
and Mr. Eggsip comes up to me. 

** Welcome, welcome, Mr. Nibb,’ said he. 

“*T thank you, sir,’ said I. 

“*T hope your health is good,’ said he. 

“*It would not be bad,’ said I, ‘if it had not 
been for this gentleman with the red culottes, who 
made me mount in such a hurry.’ 

“*It was a joke,’ said he, drawing my arm 
through his, and presenting me to the ladies, 
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some of whom laughed, others coughed, or con- 
cealed their faces in their handkerchiefs. 

“Mr. Eggsip requested me to be seated: and 
I began to get into exstasies with the pictures, 
the mirrors, and the candelabras, by way 0} 
pastime, for 1 was horribly hungry. At ft 
several gentlemen in red culoties entered the room. 
and to my great satisfaction, they said, * Dinner js 
served.’ 

‘1 do not know how it was done, but, in turn- 
ing towards the spot from whence the voice came. 
I saw a table covered with dishes. One might 
have thought that they had taken out one side 


of the wall for it to enter by. All the ladies and 


gentlemen had risen from their seats—I did the 
same. 

“*Mr. Nibb,’ said Mr. Eggsip. 

“+ Sir,’ said I. 

“*Will you accept the hand of Mrs. Eggsi 
to conduct her to her place?’ 

“*] am anxious to do any thing to oblige you 
that’s right, but I cannot give my hand to any 
woman as long as my Betsey lasts,’ said I. 

* When everybody was seated, Mr. Eggsip 
said to me: 

“Mr. Nibb will you sit next to me? Allow 
me to offer you some soup.’ 

**Some boiled beef, if you please,’ said I. 
winking, and he gave me two thick slices. Whe: 
my plate was put before me, Mr. Eggsip said: 

** Mrs. Eggsip is looking at you.’ 

“* What for?’ said I. 

“*] think she wishes to drink wine with you.’ 

“* Tom, pour out the wine,’ said Mrs. Eggsip. 

“*T thank you, but your good gentleman does 
not give more than a thimble-full at the time.’ 

*** Ralph,’ said I to myself, ‘is it possible that 
the master of the house is a niggardly man!’ 

«“* What fish do you prefer?’ said Mr. Eggsip. 

“*T very seldom eat any; a little of that pork, 
said I. 

++It is a Westphalia, Mr. Nibb,’ said he. 

*«* Ves.’ said I, ‘1 know a leg of pork.’ 

“ Every body began to Jangh, and as I didn't 
know what they were laughing at, I laughed as 
loud as any of them. 

« Mr. Eggsip sent me a plate filled with the les 
of pork. I had hardly tasted it, when he said: 

«Mr. Nibb, I hope you like it.’ 

“IT put down my knife and fork, to pay atten- 

| tion to what he was saying, but as he did not s@) 
anything more, I was anxious to return to my 
pork; that villanous gentleman with the re d 

| culottes had carried it off. Oh, confound it, this 
is no joke. I was about complaining to the 

‘master of the house, when another gentleme» 
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put a plate of orties au sel before me. It was 
necessary that I should resign myself; but at the 
very moment that I began to eat, another gentle- 
mas carried off the plate, saying : 

“*The gentleman would prefer a more 
piquant sauce.’ 

“+*Oh,’ said I, ‘that is not bad.’ 

“The gentleman played dummy, and presented 
mea plate overloaded with meat, covered with 
red pepper. Atevery mouthful, I felt as if Twas 
on fire, and still I was so hungry that I eat on. 
What vexed me the most was, that during my 


sufferings the other people were eating away, an } 


_ 


; 


the gentlemen with the red culof 
successively dishes whose odor sharpened my 
yppetite. And as nobody asked for anything, I 
lid not dare to do otherwise, for fear of being 
taken for a man unused to good society. At last 
they placed before each guest a bow] filled with 
very cold water. I looked on ail sides to see 
what use was to be made of it, when Mr. Egg- 
sip said: 

“*Mr. Nibb, use your water; they are going 
to bring us some Bordeaux.’ 

“*Yes, sir,’ said I, recalling to mind the little 
wine they had given me at the beginning of the 
repast, | hastened to empty the contents of the 
bowl atone draught. But malediction! That 
cold water gave me a terrible pain. I make 
irightful grimaces even now when I| think of it— 
it gave me the cholic. Mr. Eggsip and all the 
ladies laughed aloud, while I was in torture. 

“*T hope you are not unwell,’ said Mrs. Egg- 
sip, with the tone of an angel. 

“I threw myself out of the room, and went 
down stairs, I don’t know how. When I was 
near the door, the gentleman with the red culottes 
said : 

“* Your hat, sir.’ 

“*T thank you,’ said I, taking it. 

“*l hope you will not forget to give me a few 
shillings,’ said he. 

“*'Thunder!’ said I, and I drew a penny from 
my pocket; I could not have suffered more if I 
had had a tooth drawn. 

“* Your gloves,’ said another gentleman, ‘I 
hope you wiil not forget me.’ 

“* Thunder and Mars!’ said I, and I drew 
another penny from my pocket. 

“*Your cane,’ said a third, ‘which I have 
taken care of. | hope you will not forget me.’ 

“I snatched the cane from his hands, and had 
the good fortune to reach the street. I heard 
loud shouts of laughter as the door closed. I 
said to Betsey, when I reached home, ‘the evil 
one tempted Ralph Nibb to give two pence fora 
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es carried off 





plate of orties and a glass of cold water, and— 
she laughed at me.” 

This story made me laugh in my turn, and I 
complimented my host upon the relations he had 
made with la haute société. o& Ne 
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Now stxxs the sun down in his golden bed, 
Now falls the dew upon the thirsty flowers : 
While bending low with gratitude they pour 


Their fragrance on those stilly evening hours 


Al IN iture now her tribute seems to pay 
To the unseen, vet present Deity; 
The air a sweet solemnity perv les, 


The birds have ceased their whilom g: 


Sweet hour for meditation when the heart 
To the sweet influences of peace expand ; 
When from the world and worldly thoughts set free, 


The soul to heaven its grateful praises send. 


To the Creator of this vast expanse, 
Whose wood and tree and streamlet’s laving tide 
Harmuniously disposed, the eve delighta, 


Where’er we wander, rich on every side, 


Now to the breezy uplands let me stray, 
And watch the clouds that deepen as thev fly 
Their shadows ; till night’s sombre hue o’erspreads; 


And mount and river all in darkness lie. 


The lowing kine have homeward bent their st ps 
The sheep are folded in their sheltered pens 
The husbandman has ceased his weary toil, 


And seeks his cottage in yon silent glen. 


His faithful partne r sprea 1s the evenir g ne al 
And soothes with gentle cares his toil-worn brow ; 
This done, with thankful hearts thev then pour forth 


Their prayer to him who doth all things bestow. 


The Saviour,too , when on this earth he trod, 
When the calm evening hours came stealir g on 
Soug 


And held commu 


ht sweet retirement on the 5a red Mount, 


ion with the Eternal one. 


. , 
I it closing homage of the closir g day, 
Fit time for sweet review of blessings given; 
) 
Fit hour ere sluggish sleep our senses steal, 


To lift the heart, and commune hold with heaven. 


New- York, May, 1844. 
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CHAPTER I. 


TALE. 





‘* Meantime the child 
On whose first flowering thoughts no parent smiled, 
A gentle girl, and yet deep-hearted, grew 
lato sad youth ;” 


Ir was a lovely September evening ; the sun 
just sinking beneath the horizon, spread a band 
of golden hue along the sky, and shed a mellow 
light over the earth and water; the foliage, stirred 
by the evening breeze, danced sportively around 
the sombre branches. All nature was beautiful 
in the last moments of that glorious day. 

In an elfin grove, so named from its fairy 
the trunk 
Her figure was 


beauties, there leaned against of a 
stately oak, a fair young girl. 
half hidden and half revealed by the light, as it 
fell upon her through a break in the trees; from 
beneath her bonnet, which had fallen back, ap- 
peared a face of purest loveliness ; a few locks of 
chestnut hair, which had escaped their confine- 
ment, played in the breeze; her deep blue eyes, 
humid with a lingering tear, were raised toward 
heaven, and her clasped hands denoted her to 
be in deep and silent prayer. Her face seemed 
glowing with holy inspiration ; she was invoking 
the blessing of her sainted mother, who had long 
since exchanged her place on earth for one in 
heaven. 

There was also another figure in the grove. 
almost as attractive as the first—that of a young 
man, who, clothed in a gray hunting-suit, was 
leaning on his rifle; he, too, was wrapt in medi- 
tation, but it was in admiration of her before him, 
for never, until now, had he seen ought 80 lovely 
or so pure. 

Emily Weldon was the last survivor of four 
daughters, three of whom had died in infancy. 
Her father, a man of wealth, fond of high life 
and gay society, lived in one of the large towns 
in the state of New York. 


days after her infant's birth, was taken from it, 


Her mother, three 


and the tender babe deprived of a mother’s love 
and care, hardly possessed that of a father’s. 

For a season Mr. Weldon mourned the loss 
of his wife, but he was too much of, and in the 
world, long to feel the loneliness and sadness 
which a heart of high love and sensitiveness 
experiences; and amid the intoxicating pleasures 
of life, the remembrance of his pure and gentle 
partner faded away. Before twelve months had 
closed over her grave, he led to the altar a bride. 
young, blooming and gay, but one better suited 
as his companion in the brilliant drawing-room, 
than the late mother of his infant daughter. 
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‘young lady, but the dews are fa. 





The child, thus left to the sole protection of 
its worldly father, had been under the immediate 
care ot an old nurse: one who had been a faith- 
ul attendant upon his wife, with whom, from one 
pretext and another, she remained until the 
ige of eight years; her parents thinking they 
discharged their duties, by once, every eeneee. 
visiting her, taking to her abundance of toys. 
and money to the nurse, sufficient to defray the 
most extravagant expenses. : 

When the littl girl, who was named Emily 
after her mother, had attained her eighth year, 
her father began to think something more neces- 
sary for her, than the advantages to be procured 
in a small country village ; consequently, th 
nurse, with Emily, were summoned to town, 
from whence, after a stay of a few weeks, Emily 
was placed in the large and fashionable s minary 
of Mrs. Sydney, in one of the cheerful villages 
in the weste.n part of the state. 

In this place was Emily educated; with no 


other care than such as could be bestowed upon 


her by Mrs. Sydney, who, being the governess 


ta 
~ 


of fifiy girls, of every age, from five to twenty, 
found but little time to devote to the separate 
training of cach. 
of the 


Miller; and once or twice only, had her parents 


Every summer Emily spent a 


portion season with her nurse, Mrs. 


visited her; but during the eight years that she 
remained with Mrs. Sydney, never had she been 
The 


attained her sixteenth 


called to what should have been her home. 


summer on which she 
year, Emily left the protection of Mrs. Sydney, 
and it was whilst upon a visit to her nurse, pre- 
vious to her entering, for the second time, her 


father’s roof, our story opens. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Such had been the childhood of this fair gm’. 
Of a sensitive nature, and a fond, confiding heart, 
she had ever felt the need of a mother, and too 
keenly alive to the unnatural conduct of her 
parents, it was with a sad and sinking heart, that 
she looked forward to the change from Mrs. 
Miller's to the home of her father. The evening 
we introduced her to our readers, she had waa- 
dered far in the elfin grove, and being somewhat 
fatigued, had supported her head against a tree. 
Her mind, influenced by the quiet and beauty © 
the scene, she had fallen into a revery, and was 
unburdening her heart, to “Him who saveth the 
sparrow in his fall,” and calling down the bless- 
ing of her mother, when she was aroused by * 
manly voice beside her, which said: 

‘T would not interrupt a revery so profound, 
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yonder a cloud is rising; I would warn you to 
return home, and, if not offending you, will offer 
you the support of mv arm.”’ 

Emily turned, about to reprove the person for 
his insolence, but discovering his manners to be 
those of a gentleman, his tones respectful, and a 
sadness pervading them, she checked her words, 
and kindly thanking him for his timely warning, 
mildly declined his escort, and gathering her 
scarf about her, returned home. 

During the few days remaining of the time 
Emily was to spend with Mrs. Miller, she fre- 
quently met the hunter of the grove, and there 
sprung up between them a casual intercourse, 
which, in time, was destined to become one of 
de: p interest to both. 

Upon one occasion, when she had wandered 
farther than usual, she accepted his escort home, 
at which time she learned his name to be Charles; 
anything more, he choose to keep unrevealed. 
Emily became so interested by his frank, open 
manners, that she allowed herself to speak more 
freely to him than she was herself aware at the 
time, or would have thought prudent in another. 
The recital of so much sadness, only served to 
interest Charles still more, in one so lovely and 
pure, and yet so unhappy. 

The morning came upon which Emily was to 
leave the village where her earliest childhood 
had passed, and it was with streaming eyes and 
choking heart, that she bade adieu to each 
familiar spot. 

The clock was just striking nine, when the 
stage left her at Mr. Weldon’s door; the blinds 
were all closed, no cheerful light issued through 
the window-panes, the whole appearance of the 
house responded to the gloom of Emily's heart. 
The bell was answered by the servant, and she was 
Shown into the sitting-room, where, instead of 
being greeted with open arms and welcome 
hearts, she found a note addressed to her, which 
ran as follows :— 

“Dear Emtty :—I know you will excuse our absence, and 
Bot re ung at home to meet you, but being uncertain 
vour arrival this week, or not, having Jost your last letter, 


your father out of town, Maria and I thought we would 
upon uncertainty, deprive ourselves the ple asure of Mrs. 


is party of this evening. The servants will a.tend to your 
orders, Do not, my dear, sit up for us, as we shall not return 
until late. Yours, etc., E. H. WELDON.” 


After the perusal of this note, Emily threw 
herself upon the sofa, and burying her face in 
her hands, sobbed audibly. Had her sor- 
rows then so soon commenced? was not her 
mother willing to deprive herself one evening's 
enjoyment for her sake? Then she thought of 
her father. No, he did not love her—could she 
expect his wife to? and she sobbed again. ‘Then 
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finally, upon Charles. Oh, that she had som: 


friend to whom she could speak with confidence! 


her thoughts wandered to her good nurse, and 


But the first emotions of grief soon subsided, and 
summoning her self-command, she rang the bell: 
it was answered by a servant, and requesting her 
room to be shown her, retired to it. 

Emily’s heart lightened when she found ready 
for her reception a pleasantly located apartment, 
from the windows of which she commanded a 
fine view of the harbor and town: she also looked 
down upon a garden in front of the house, which 
being a gradual descent from the piazza to the 
fence, was laid out with exquisite taste. She 
found book-shelves filled with valuable works: 
materials both for writing and for drawing, all of 
which breathed kindness to her wounded spirit. 
She felt she had wronged her mother, and looked 
anxiously for the morrow, when she could throw 
herself upon her as an affectionate daughter, and 
thank her for her kindness in providing for her 


° r 
requisites for studies to which she was passion- 


! 
ately attached. Fond of reading, Emily had 
ever been careful in the choice of her books: of 
strong an l deep affections, which had been but 
coldly returned; with an imaginative mind, she 
had frequently found relief in the composition ol 
some sim] le tale or poe m. 

Emily, wrapping herself in her dressing-gown, 
and throwing up the window, sat down to gaze 
upon the view before her, as it lay stretched in 
quiet beneath the soft and silvery light of the 
moon. She sat lost in thought until aroused by 
the noise of carriage wheels turping trom the 
gate, at the same time hearing voices in the 
lawn, which she knew must be those of her step- 
mother, and half-sister, Maria, and as her merry 
laugh died away to an echo, she resolved to be 
indeed a sister to her, as she was by adoption. 

But our readers need an introduction to Maria. 
Maria Merville was the eldest daughter of a 
widowed sister to Mrs. Weldon, who adopted 
her immediate ly after her union with Mr. 
Weldon, and she lavished upon her that care 
and love which belonged to Emily. This had 
always been to Emily one of the deepest griefs 
her young heart knew, that the love of her 
parents should be bestowed upon a child of 
adoption, and withheld from her; but the prin- 
ciples of Christianity had been so early inculca- 
ted in Emily’s bosom, that she knew no other 
feeling toward Maria, than the yearning of a 
sister. 

Maria possessed, naturally, a kind heart and 
affectionate disposition, but from inordinate 


indulgence, her better nature had been entirely 
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perverted, and she looked upon Emily’s return 
as upon that of a dangerous rival—resolved 
if she covld not prevent her from making her 
home with them, she would find means of 
engaging her in her chamber, thus exclude her 
from the drawing-room, and it was through 
Maria's interposition that the requisites of culti- 
vating her mind were provided. 

Months x: led on. Emily was the inmate of 
her father’s house, but hardly as a daughter; 
Mrs. Weldon and Maria at once repulsed her 
affections, and told her by their manners, she 
was an unwelcome guest, and the poor girl left 
to amuse herself, sought interest and occupation 
in self-instruction, and charity to the poor. 
Whilst the votaries of fashion were singing in 
loudest praises the names of Mrs Weldon and 
Maria, the prayers and blessings of the poor 
were ascending for the kind, pensive lady, who 


came among them, and administered to them. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

Mrs. Erwin was the leader of the “ton” in 
the town where Mrs. Weldon resided; she was 
one of those persons in whom polished manners, 
excellence of heart, elevation of sentiment, and 
strength of mind, were harmoniously blended. 
She was courted by the wealthy, and looked up 
to with reverence by the poor. 

It was a cold afternoon in January, when sit- 
ting before the cheerful fire which blazed in the 
grate, she thought how many were suffering 


. 


from 


he unusual severity of the season, and 
ordering her sleigh, immedi itely started upon a 
round of charity. Calling upon several families, 
ull of whom mentioned, with thankful hearts, one 
who had been to them, and relieved their suf- 
ferings. None knew her name, but all agreed 
in calling her beautiful, sad and gentle. 

Mrs. Erwin’'s curiosity was highly excited to 
know who this person could be, and she was 
turning in her mind some way of discovery, when 
she saw emerge from a low hovel, a lovely young 
girl. It instantly occurred to her that this was 
the unknown in whom she was so interested, and 
ordering the man to follow at a distance, she 
entered the hovel, hoping to procure some infor- 
mation upon the subject. Her questions were all 
answered as unsatisfactorily as heretofore, and 
she had only to wait the return of her servant, 
who, soon coming back, said that the young 
lady had entered the house of Mr. Weldon, but 
he was sure that it was not Miss Maria Weldon. 

Mrs. Erwin agreed with the man, that it could 
not have been Maria, for she knew her charac- 


ter too well, to suppose, for an instant, that it 
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was, but being desirous of ascertaining, she re- 
solved not to leave any means untried, until she 
had discovered the charitable incognito. Accord- 
ingly she drove directly to Mrs. Weldon’s, 
Upon entering the parlor, she found Mrs. Wel- 
don and Maria chatting gayly with some young 
gentlemen, one of whom, Mr. Sumner, was 
paying his addresses to Maria. Soon after her 
entrance, she turned to Maria, and said: 


“ My dear girl, how happy I was at hearing of 


your benevolence this afternoon, and what makes 
it more charming, is your secrecy ; my knowl- 
edge of it was merely accidental.” 

Maria blushed, and her bosom was agitated by 
painful emotions, for she knew Edwin Sumner 
would despise her treatment of Emily, which 
would now be exposed, but collecting her self- 
possession, she laughingly replied in a sarcastic 
tone— 


** No, Mrs. Erwin, I have no such * penchant” 


for the miserable poor of our town, as some of 


my dear friends have; you are mistaken in the 
person.” 

‘That is not possible; she familiarly entered 
your house: but, perhaps, you have some one 
with you, either as visitor or domestic, who de- 
spises not the blessings of the poor, and is happy 
in alleviating their sufferings.” 

These words suggested a new thought to 
Maria, and she replied, “‘ah, yes, we have 
young woman with us, who delights in the con- 
taminating touch of these people, but to me, it 
seems a species of affected goodness I can ill 
understand.” 

Mrs. Erwin disdained an answer to such senti- 
ments, proceeding from the mouth of a young 
and beautiful girl, and she shortly after rose to 
leave. Mr. Sumner rose at the same time, and 
taking her hand, said, ““ Madam, I am happy to 
find, although you live in luxury, you can feel 
for the destitute. Will you allow me to accom- 
pany you on your next circuit of charitable 
duties?" Mrs. Erwin replied with warmth :— 

**]T shall be very happy, my dear sir, of your 
company to-morrow; then, if you please, I will 


visit a family with you, who are well-worthy of 


your assistance.” 

The turn these circumstances gave to the con- 
versation of the party, caused them soon to sepa- 
rate, and as Mr. Sumner left the drawing-room, 
he bade Maria good morning with an air as cold 


as it was foreign. 


When all had gone, Maria wept bitter tears of 


vexation and disappointment; she was vexed 
with Mrs. Erwin, Emily, and herself, and she 
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resolved the loss of Edwin should be made good 
by Charles Erwin, who was soon to return from 
Lurope. 

The next day, punctual at the hour, Mr. 
Sumner was seen at the door of Mrs. Erwin. 


First despatching a servant with a basket of 


ne cessaries, they set out for the house of the 
Bailey’s, which they soon reached. The first 
object which met Mrs. Erwin’s sight, was the 
fioure of the female she had the day before 
caused to be followed, leaning over the bed of a 


poor invalid. Struck with her grace and lady- 


like appearance, she read at a glance, the con- 
tradiction of Maria’s statement, that she was a 
lomestic. Advancing toward her, with an easy, 
cordial manner, she offered her hand, saying, 
‘My dear young lady, | am a stranger to your 
name, although not to your deeds of kindness 
umong these poor people ; may I claim the privi- 
lege of making the acquaintance of one so kind 
and young ?” 

Emily turned, and recognized the lady as Mrs. 
Erwin, who had been pointed out to her by 
Maria; the color suffused Emily's cheeks, as, 
extending her hand in turn, she replied, 

“Tam happy in thus making the acquaintance 
of one whom I have so often heard mentioned 
I believe I am ad- 
“ My 
The 
lady saw she did not wish to be known, and from 


lelicacy, forbade urging her; but turning to 


by the gay and fashionable. 
ressing Mrs. Erwin.’”” The lady bowed. 


name is—is "—she stopped—* is Emily.” 


introduce her friend, she said gayly— 

“Will you allow me to introduce you to my 
friend, as Emily?” 

Emily smiled, seeing the impropriety of it, and 
sad, “I see IT must make myself known; my 
name is Emily Weldon,” but seeing the surprize 
of Mre Erwin, added, “I am the daughter of the 
former Mrs. Weldon, and it is but recently | 
lave come to my father’s. The 
introduction through, they attended to the wants 


ceremony of 


of the sufferers, and left in company. 

The acquaintance thus commenced, soon 
Emily had at last found 
friends, who could and did appreciate her, and 


ripened into intimacy. 


she regarded this hour as one of the happiest in 
her life. 

Mrs. Erwin and Mr. Sumner were soon the 
possessors of Emily’s history. The admiration 
he had felt for Maria, vanished, when he found 
she had | 
u€ had beauty without a gentle heart; and he 
ecame the true and devoted friend of Emily, in 
whose character he found all the feminine virtues 


and graces which Maria possessed not. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The sun was setting ; and through the nearly- 
closed shutters, fell a ray of yellow light, giving 
to the sick chamber a hue of health; the drapery 
of the bed was slightly raised, that the invalid 
might catch the last beams of the sinking orb; 
by the bed-side sat a young girl, holding the 
fevered hand of her father; her cheek, from 
constant watching almost as pale as the sick 
man’s, would occasionally glow with the roseate 
blush, that would as quickly fade away, as some 
pleasant and sad thought would chase each other 
through her mind. The invalid watched, for 
some moments, the varying expression of her 
face, then breaking the silence, said— 

“My dear child, you had better call Maria, 
and go lie down and rest yourself; such faithful 
attendance upon me, has taken the damask from 
your cheek, and the lustre from your eye.” 

‘*No, dear father; Maria is engaged. I am 
not fatigued—see how bright I am,” and she 
tried to arouse herself, and be the bright one she 
wished. 

“Oh, no; I will not be cheated by your 


kindness. Maria engaged—how? Can she not 
pass one of the twenty-four hours with me, when 


W hat is 


she doing? How engaged? answer, my child.” 


you devote the rest of the day to me? 


Emily replied, for she it was, * I believe, sir, 
that she and mother are preparing for Mrs. Lee’s 
party.” 

“Oh, my God !” exclaimed the invalid, “ what 
and what kindness! 


ruelty llere, my ¢ hild,” 


and he strained her to his breast, “ here shall 
you ever rest. li my life is spared to me, I will 
exert myself to render your life as happy as u 
has been w retched. Will you ? can you lorgive 
my indifference, my cruelty tow urd you?” and 
the tears ran fast over his wan cheek. 

“a My dear father, do not speak thus; I have 
nothing to forgive. All I have ever suffered, has 
been doubly repaid by your love during your 
illness. I only ask for the same, after your resto- 
ration to health. Now you must not speak again; 
you will fatigue yourself,” and she placed her 
small white hand over his mouth. 

“But I will speak,” said he, gently removing 
her hand, “and to command you to go and lie 
down. I need nothing; when I do, | will ring 
for the servants.” 

mily complied, lest anxiety for her should 
cause a return of the fever, and sealing their 
reconciliation with a daughter's holy kiss, she 
withdrew. 

Three weeks found our invalid restored to 
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health, and he blessed Providence for his illness, 
as it had discovered to him the treasure he pos- 
As he took 


evening stroll, with his lovely daughter by his 


sessed in his gentle Emily. his 
side, a picture of greater happiness could not be 
painted. The melancholy of Emily's expres- 
sion had given place to one of quiet peace, which, 
mingled with a tinge of habitual sadness, ren- 
dered her, if possible, more beautiful tlian before. 
Neither was her father insensible to her beauty ; 
he would watch for moments, the ever-varying 
and beautiful expressions of her countenance, 
which would cause his own to be illumined with 
a smile of parental pride, that would as quickly 
recede, when he thought of his love and devotion 
to his wife and adopted daughter, and the cruel 
return made to him, when prostrate upon the 
couch of sickness, and verging upon the gates 
of death. 
CHAPTER V. 
“Oh, Emily!” 


room, “such good news!—I am so happy !— 


cried Maria, bounding into her 


I declare it is so fine'—who would believe—I 
am almost beside myself with delight!” 

* Truly, | believe that you are,” said Emily, 
“but who can believe, until something is told 
them, which to credit?” 

“Oh, yes, L really had forgotten that you did 
not know. Charles Erwin has returned, and his 
mother is now sending out cards for a large ball; 
but here comes a servant with them: I must be 
the first to receive them,” and away she bounded 
again. 

Emily sighed, for she knew all that Maria had 
told her, and it was a party made by Mrs. Erwin, 
especially to introduce Emily into the society 
which her step-mother and Maria had so long 
excluded her from. Her thoughts were soon 
interrupted by the entrance of Maria. 

“ Well, Emily, here they are,” said she “and 
one for you, also. Of course you will not accept, 
an entire stranger, as you are.” 

“ Yes, Maria, I shall assuredly accept of Mrs. 
Erwin's politeness.” 

Maria was surprized at Emily's firmness, but 
determined, if possible, to ridicule the idea from 
her mind, replied, * Well, if you do go, you will 
hardly expect to captivate the son—or, do you 
think to be more charming than any of the cele- 
brated beauties which the town boasts?” 

“No, Maria, | have no such idle thoughts, but 
the desire that I have long felt, to mingle in the 


society to which | belong, has at last an oppor- 


tunity of being gratified, and I shall gratify it.” 


“Just as you choose, of course. Pray, what 
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is to be your dress? Oh, I will lend you one. 
Z shall have a new one.” 

Emily coldly replied, “ I thank you, but I am 
provided.” 

* | see that you will not accept of my services. 
| must go and purchase a dress. Shall you have 
leisure to give me a helping-hand, or will it take 
the three previous days to render you sufficient 


s 


attractive to Mr. Sumner, who, | believe, has 


yet, only seen you among the virtuous poor,” and 
giving to the last sentence a malicious emphasis, 
she left the room. 

Emily blushed, and the tears started to her 
thought that she 
would give up the ball, but no, she would not be 


eyes; for a moment she 


ungrateful to Mrs. Erwin, for the idle taunts of 
Maria. 
At last the evening came. Mrs. Weldon was 


unable, from sickness, to attend the ball. Maria 


appeared with the dignity of a queen—her figur: 


tall and commanding, was finely set off by a robe 
of crimson tulle and velvet; her rich black hair 
fell back from a lofty brow, bound by a band of 


jewels; she attracted both attention and admira- 


tion. Emily’s dress was of simple white; her 
only ornament a necklace of pearts, and her 
glossy, chestnut hair, fell in clustering curls over 
her fair neck. She leaned upon the arm of ber 
father, whilst Maria was attended by a young 
gentleman. As the eyes of the company fell 
from one to the other, the words who is she !— 
is she not beautiful? passed from mouth to 
mouth. Maria strove to turn a deaf ear to these 
remarks, as she graciously nodded and bowed, on 
her way to the spot where Mrs. Erwin stood. 
Maria was about to present Emily, when, to 
her surprise, their hostess stepped forward, and 
taking the hand of her young friend, said sufh- 
ciently loud for all to hear, “ My dear Emily, 
Allow me to 
Charles 


how happy I am to see you. 
present to you Miss Weldon, my son. 
—Emily, simultaneously burst from their lips. 
He was indeed the bunter of the grove. Mana 
was then presented in turn. Thus at one step, 
and in the most courteous manner, Mrs. Erwin 
gave to Emily the precedence. 

Maria, mortified and chagrined, returned hom 
Mr. Weldon was also sur 


prized, and he sought an early explanation 


at an early hour. 
the scene. Mrs. Erwin commenced with het 
first meeting Emily at the cottage of the Bailey's: 
and she sat forth in words, mild, but firm, tbe 
conduct of his wife and Maria. 

The truth flashed upon his mind ; it was 4s he 
had feared. Emily was not happy at home. He 
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knew she did not mingle in society, but whenever 
he had spoken to his wife about it, she had ever 
Thus 


His reconciliation had been so 


said Emily had no inclination to visit. 
was he silenced. 
recent, he had no opportunity of seeing her state- 
ment contradicted, and he supposed her melan- 
choly to be rather the result of her natural tem- 
perament, than the unkindness of his wife; he 
was perplexed, grieved, and angry, and wringing 
the hand of his friend, resolved that he would 
exert himself more than he had yet done, to con- 
tribute to the happiness of his child. 

But let us return to the lovers. Charles, pos- 
sessed of an ardent and impulsive nature, having 
heard so much of Emily, without thinking her 
the Emily of his youthful love, at once poured 
Whilst 


the tear of love trembled in Emily’s eye, she 


into her ear the affection of his heart. 


firmly bade him wait for three months, or until 
they had become better acquainted with the 
character and dispositions of each other; and he 
was obliged to listen and obey. 

That evening Maria received such a shock, 
that she soon bade adieu to the place, and re- 
tired to the home of her mother, where she 
Mrs. Weldon, 


for a while, disconsolate at the loss of Maria, 


spent the remainder of her days. 


confined herself to her room, but soon won upon 


by the sweetness of Emily, the latent spark of 


goodness was aroused to new life, and when 
Emily spoke of leaving the paternal roof, to 
become the wife of Charles Erwin, she was 


besought, with tearful eyes, to make her home 


that of her husband’s, and when the frosts of 


many years had blanched their hair, nowhere 
was to be found a happier domestic circle than 
that formed by Mr. and Mrs. Weldon, with their 
son and daughter, surrounded by their cherub 
children, followed by the daughter of Emily's 
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old nurse, Mrs. Miller, who was to Emily's | 


children, what her mother had been to Emily. 


Before we close, let us not forget Edwin | 


Sumner. The love he bore for Emily, which 
was unknown to himself until he saw her the 
betrothed of another, caused him, for a time, to 
leave his native town for a distant one. It was 
three years after the marriage of Charles and 
Emily, that he returned with his bride; and 


what was the surprize of Emily to find in his | 


wite, the friend and schoolmate of former years, 


when both were pupils in the seminary of Mrs. | 


Sydney. 


CAROLINE. 


Wispom that is hid, and treasure that is 
hoarded up, what profit is in them both? Better 
is he that hideth his folly, than a man that hideth 


his wisdom.—Z/ f srasticus. 
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S GRAVE. 


Original. 


BY REV. THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


In the dim shadow of you silvery willow, 


Whose graceful sprays with sighing music wave, 


A weary form rests on a dreamless pillew 
It is a holy spot, that nameless grave. 

By lofty hills, the quiet glen is shaded, 
And crowned with roses in their time of bloom, 

And Nature, with her dewy hands, hath braided 


A wreath of wild-flowers o'er the louely t 


I know not who so peacefully reposes, 
Yet, when I view this lovely grave, and low, 


My thrilling heart its crystal urn uncloses, 


And then mine eyes with sudden tears o'erflow ; 


Sweet thoughts, like viewless angels hover round me, 


With voices like a sad and pleasant rhyme ; 
And precious memories whose charm once bound 


Start forth to life, as in the olden time. 


Who slumbers here, young Genius, bold and deri 
Pierced by the Spoiler in his heavenward flig 
Or manhood, with its front of princely bearing, 
And lidless eye, with flashing splendor brigh 
Or Beauty, in the summer time of gladness. 
And heart with golden dreams of pleasure rife 
Or silver-crested Age, who, bowed with sadness, 


Cast off in hope the weary load of life? 


Perhaps with beating heart, a Mother listens, 
To hear the wanderer’s footstep it the door; 
| 


Or some most loved one’s drooping eyelid glistens, 


In patient sorrow, hoping evermore ; 


Or now the flame of life no longer lingers 


Within the hearts that treasured us his worth: 


And long ago, ** Decay's effac ing fingers” 


Swept all remembrance from the sunny earth. 


No voice responds unto my plaintive measures ; 


His name lies deep in Time's unfathomed stream 


His friends and hopes aud sorrowings and pleasures, 


Have vanished like the music of a dream. 
No weeping friends sround his tomb assemble ; 

And cold oblivion’s pall is round him thrown ; 
jut o'er his pillow golden lilies tremble 


And rain sweet odors on the mossy stone. 


Yet there is One! enthroned in light and glory, 


Who keepeth vigil o'er the mouldering dust; 
He knows that lonely sleeper’s mournful story, 

And shrines his memory in faithful trust. 
That spirit, now by voice and breath forsaken, 

Was quickened by His all-pervading breath; 
Aud at his Father's call he shall awaken, 


In living beauty from the arms of Death 


He shall ariee, and soar on flashing pinions, 
Unto the Eden of eternal rest 


The colden portals of those fair dom 


Shall ope to welcome in the radiant guest 
Beneath the dome of Heaven's all-glor «s palace 
Stand, folded round with robes of living light 


And quaff from Angel hands the mat thog chalice, 


With living waters of salvation bright. 


The dearly loved, who c veered his mortal hours, 


The beautitul 
With t mples crowne d with amaranthine flowers, 


the noble! the divine 


S Ibid him welcome to the sinless clime. 


Through everlasting ages shall their ple aseures, 


lu one full sea of boundless rapture move ; 


Aud rise their thankful bymn in joy ful measures, 


To Him whose name and nature all is Love 
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THE BRIDAL GIFT. 


BY MRS EMMA Cc. EMBURY. 


Tuere is no such delightful place for a morn- 
ing lounge or an afternoon revery, as an artist's 
studio. The soft light which comes, not in 
straggling beams, but with a clear obscurity, a 
sort of twilight diffusion, through the shaded 
casement, and the images of beauty and grace, 
which look out from the dimness, are sufficient 
to inspire even the coldest nature with something 
like poetic fancies. It was in such a scene, and 
amid such influences, that I first heard the story 
I would now relate. 

Some two or three friends had been loitering 


, whose long 





away a pleasant hour with 
sojourn in Italy had imbued his mind with all 
that was poetical and beautiful—and while it had 
unfitted him for the practical bank-note world in 
which we live, had made him one of the most 
agreeable of companions either in a genial or 
meditative mood. He had been telling us some 
incidents of his residence abroad, and wishing to 
show usa sketch of his adventures, he attempted 
to draw out apicture from among a pumber 
which stood against the wall, in one corner of the 
apartment. In doing this, however, he threw 
down the whole pile; and as one of our party 
sprang forward to replace them, an exclamation 
of delighted admiration burst from the lips of all, 
for the accident had revealed to us, an unfinished 
but superb picture, which we had never before 
seen. It was simply a head—the neck and 
shoulders were faintly traced out, but the head 
only was complete, and never have I seen any- 
thing so delicately, so spiritually lovely. The 
face was thatof a very young girl, with a daz- 
zlingly clear complexion, large blue melting eyes, 
and golden curls dropping over a low feminine 
brow. But no description can give an accurate 
idea of the unearthly, fairy-like beauty of expres- 
sion. It was not an angelic face—for angels 
have knowledge, and their brows must wear the 
impress of awakened intellect. Itwas the coun- 
tenance we might imagine to belong to one who 
had never left the amaranthine bowers of pre-ex- 
istence, for that earthly birth which is 
“But a sleep ™ 1 a forgetting.” 

“What an exquisite sketch !—why do yo not 
finish mT" asked one. : 

‘Because it is consecrated to earth’s most 
mighty rulers—Love and Death. I dare not touch 
it with unhallowed bands,” was the painter's reply. 

Is it not your own work?”’ ' 


“ No—it was painted by a young artist whom 
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I knew in Italy, and it brings to mind so mapy 
painful associations, that I usually conceal i; 
from my own view. I have had my nerves 
shaken more than once, by the sudden sight 
that picture, although years have passed since 
the incident occurred, which gave it so peculiay 
an interest.” 

“* Then there is a history connected with it!” 

‘* Yes, a sad and tragical tale, such as could be 
told only of the fervid hearts that beat in southern 
climes. I have excited your curiosity, and, ‘ij 
you choose, you shall hear the story. 

‘One of the most promising artists I eve; 
knew was Jeronymo Velluti, but his birth was 
He had been all his 
life struggling with difficulties, upheld only by 


ignoble, and he was poor. 


his strong love of art, and aided by a hopeful 
belief in his future success. But the powerful 
energies which sustained him through many 
trials, were, as usual, accompanied by fierce 
passions. He was tender, affectionate, and full 
of genius, but he was also jealous, irritable and 
wayward. Nothing could be nobler than the 
expression of his pale, dark face when in repose, 
for his features were grand in their symmetry 
and beauty; but when an angry mood was upon 
him, his swarthy skin glowed like molten copper, 
and his countenance became perfectly fiend-like. 
He was, as all artists should be, deeply imbued 
with the poetry as well as the picturesque beauty 
of life; he knew how to impart the sentiment of 
inner life to external loveliness. But he was 
exceedingly morbid in feeling, distrustful of him- 
self,and discontented with others; ever piving for 
affection, yet ever doing something to dash the 
cup from his thirsting lip. 

“Soon after my first acqaintance with him, 
Jeronymo, together with several other young 
artists, was employed to decorate a hall in the 
Palazza da C————., which had recently beenre- 
paired and almost rebuilt. After the completionof 
this task, the Duke, who was an excellent judge 
of art, selected Jeronymo alone to paint the 
library and the adjoining apartments. At first he 
seemed to enter upon this labor with extreme 
repugnance, but, after the lapse of a few days, | 
found him full of excitement and enthusiasm. 
He had received a new impulse, and all things 
seemed bright and beautiful before him. The 
Duchess da C 





, came frequently to inspect 
the progress of the young artist, and, upon one 
occasion, she was accompanied by a young girl, 
so beautiful, so fairy-like in her style of love li 
ness, that the painter was perfectly enraptured. 
It was from this moment he dated all his happ 
ness and all his misery. 
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« [sola Adriani was an orphan, of high rank, but 
“erly destitute of fortune, who had found a 


, and a second 





home in the Palazzo da C 


the noble Duchess, who was her 


Bound to her benefactress, by 


mother ip 
nearest of kin. 
the double tie of love and gratitude, Isolawas the 
mere creature of her will, paying her a sort of 
idolatrous submission, which, while it showed 
her affectionateness of temper, also evinced a 
want of energy and self-consideration. She was 
, guileless, merry, unreflecting girl, who had 
lived in such perfect seclusion that her woman's 
nature had devoloped very slowly. She was full 
of unawakened tenderness, and undisturbed sen- 
sibility. Her beauty lacked only the soul-light 
of a deep and fervent passion to make it the very 
perfection of female loveliness. 

‘But Love is not a plant of sluggish growth in 
the burning clime of passion. The noble form 
of the young artist, his fine dark face, his large 
dreamy eyes, the tender sweetness of his smile, 
and the exquisite melody of his low voice, were 
irresistible attractions to the fanciful girl. 
Restrained by none of the cold propriety which 
controls the instincts of nature in our land, she 
found many excuses for visiting Jeronymo in the 
progress of his task; and, ere he was aware of 
his danger, he found himself the passionate, ay, 
and the favored lover of the gentle Isola. 

“He knew the full danger of his position; he 
koew that the attempt to unite the fortunes of 
the poor and lowly artist with those of the equally 
poor but high-born orphan, would, in all proba- 
But passion pauses not to 
calculate consequences. Jeronymo found no 
distinction of rank in the records of the heart. 
Long ere his task was finished, he had quaffed 
deeply from that fountain which ever mingles 


bility, ruin both. 


some bitterness with its sweetest draught. 

“T have said that Isola was beautiful and guile- 
less, but her character was unformed and her 
mind undeveloped. She had no comprehension 
o the true nature of her lover, or she would 
have trembled at her own influence over him. 
She loved him the better for the overpowering 
force of will which awed and subdued her gentler 
nature, but she had no perception of the terrific 
strength of those passions which gave such 
enerzy to his being. 

“*T tell you, Isola,’ said he, upon one occasion, 
‘I tell you that you know not my wild nature; 
you are trifling with me—playing with my feel- 
ings, as if they were but toys to amuse your idle 
hours. I have given you all my rich affections; 
I have disclosed to you the hoarded treasures of 
@ heart in which the fires of passion are elaborat- 
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ing the fine gold of Love, even as volcanic 
flames refine the precious ore within the bosom 
of the mountain.’ 

“*You are unjust, Jeronymo; I may be gay 
and trifling, but I am not insensible; I love you. 
and have told you so.’ 

“* Yes, as you would tell me that you loved 
birds and flowers, ora picture, or vonder statue.’ 


I cannot understand you, Caro. 1 do love 
flowers, and birds, and all sweet and beautiful 
things, but I love you far better than all these. I 
do not mean to be wilful and wayward, but there 
are times when my heart seems overflowing 
with tenderness, and again there are times when 
it is bubbling over with mirthfulness. I am only 
true to my nature, Jeronymo.’ 

“ Burning tears burst from his eyes when he 
related to me this conversation. 

“*It is my fate!—it is my fate!’ he cried, 
mourontully, ‘even she cannet understand me; | 
am doomed to find no home for my earnest and 
yearning affections. | must hide them within my 
heart, and be content to seek sympathy only for 
the gentler part of my nature.’ 

**] was the confidant of Jeronymo in his love. 
and never shall | forget the solemn earnestness 
which lighted up his dark deep eyes, when he 
conversed with me on the subject of his aifec- 
tion. 

“*VYou think me 
‘perhaps I am so, but you cannot know what a 


morbid,’ he would say: 
life-long thirst for love 1 have until now endured. 
I have been a lone and isolated being, but the 
image of a fair girl, loving me for myself alone, 
giving up to me her untouched heart, and suffer- 
ing me to draw the first sweet tones from its 
gentle chords, has been the ideal of my secret 
soul. Fame, honor, riches—all were valuable 
only as they brought me nearer to the attainment 
of my heart’s desire. I pictured to myself just 
such a being as Isola, but again and again have I 
been thwarted in my search. I have loved, or 
fancied that I loved; and have bowed the knee 
to beauty, to genius, to grace, but I have never 
found the devoted, self-sacrificing, enduring afiec- 
tion—the true sentiment of love until now. 
Sometimes I doubt whether I have yet found it, 
even in Isola, 
athwart my deep mood of passion.’ 

«*And what hope have you of gratifying so 
wild a love,’ I asked. 

««+Isola shall be mine,’ was his fierce reply: 


mine in the face of the world—my own sweet 


when her girlishness comes 


wife.’ 
«But her rank, her proud and powerful 


friends.’ 

















“+ God has given mea patent of nobility which 
will remain unsullied when the mildew of time 
has corroded their heraldic escutcheon,’ he 
proudly answered. 

“*Have you no fear lest Isola should shrink 
from the dangers and difficulties that threaten 
you!’ 

“*None.—I doubt the depth and intensity of 
Isola’s love, but not its constancy. I distrust her 
capacity for this pervading and passionate affec- 
tion which fills my nature, but [ have no fears 
for her stability and endurance.’ 

“*But if you should be disappointed y 

“+ Then there is one last resource for me. All 
my treasured hopes have been poured forth here, 
and if this last trust should fail me, then life has 
nothing left to tempt my stay. Isola is the only 
tie which binds me to the world—if that were 
severed, I would die.’ 

* Never before had I any adequate idea of the 
love of a fierce and passionate nature, until | 
beheld its effects on Jeronymo. My own colder 
temperament was startled and amazed. There 
was a refinement of feeling, a sort of epicurism 


in sentiment about him, which was most remark- 


able. I will give you an instance to illustrate 
my meaning. ’ 

“One evening he returned from his daily toil 
ina state of exhaustion and feebleness, that posi- 
tively alarmed me. 

**You will kill yourself, Jeronymo,’ said I, 
‘You task yourself too severely in this labor.’ 

“*T have scarcely touched my pencil to-day,’ 
was his reply, ‘but the cabinet where I am now 
busied adjoins the private apartment of the 
Duchess. I can hear Isola's voice when she 
reads, when she sings to her harp—nay, even 


when she speaks. I feel her near me—the bar- | 


rier that divides us is penetrable to sound, if not 
to sight, and the continual endurance of this 
mad joy is positively killing me. I cannot bear 
it. J must go from her that I may think of her.’ 

“The next morning, Jeronymo left his home, 
and nearly a week elapsed ere his return. 

“* T have tortured myself with absence, in order 
that I might endure the exquisite bliss of her 
presence,’ said he, when I noticed his squalid 
looks and dishevelled attire. He had spent days 
and nights in the woods anduponthe mountains, 
in order, as he said, by physical hardships to 
restore that equilibrium to his feelings which 
passion had destroyed. This one incident, will 
show the strange wild character of his mad love. 

“Time passed on, and, notwithstanding all his 


delays, the decorations of the rooms were at 
Jeronymo had no further | 


length completed. 
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excuse for remaining in the palace, and. 


course, his unsuspected interviews with Jsols 


must be relinquished. But they still mana 


ed 
to meet in secret, and vows, the most solemn and 
binding, were exchanged between them. [sola 


grew more beautiful beneath the influence of 


love’s mighty spell, but its effect upon Jeronymo 


was very different. He became feeble 


and 


and 


emaciated, while his morbid sensitiveness. 
his waywardness of temper were increased by thy 
goadings of his passion. I believe Isola was 
terrified by his violence and shocked by th 
ardor of the very love she had nursed. She 
had a tender and beautiful affection for him, bu: 
she stood aghast before the revelation of his 
fierce and terrible energy. She felt like one who 
has raiseda spirit, which, whether angel or demon, 
cannot be exorcised to rest. 

*“* You would think I was relating the antics of a 
madman, were [| to tell you all the follies of 
which Jeronymo was guilty. He was never con- 
tent with the possession of any good; before he 
would take it to his bosom, he would analyze 
every emotion, scrutinize every fancy, watch 
every shade of feeling, until he had wasted in 
distrust the moment of enjoyment. Then there 
were moods of coldness and half-coquetry on th 
part of Isola—of jealousy and furious wrath on 
the partof Jeronymo. To a nature like his, the 
entire and total submission of a heart that loved 
him was essential to his happiness; but Isola did 
not comprehend this, and, when her sense ot 
justice was outraged by his jealous outbreaks, 
she would practise a foolish revenge, and almost 
madden him by her freaks of frivolity and co- 
quetry. A perfect child in heart and mind, she 
could have been trained to any thing, but she was 
very impressible and full of fantasy. How then, 


could she by any possibility be made to compre- 


hend the nature of one whose deep heart was 
consuming as with hidden fires. 

‘At length their clandestine intercourse 
discovered, and all the pride of the family was 


aroused. Isola was immediately immured in@ 


convent, and Jeronymo was placed under so strict 
an espionage that all communication with his 
mistress was impossible. I managed to transm\ 
two letters from him to the fair captive, but shi 
had no means of replying, and it was intimated 
to me that my friend had better leave the coub- 
try, if he wouid save Isola from life-long impr 
sonment. 

“Fora long time Jeronymo resisted all attemp** 
to persuade him to such a course, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty he was saved from the 


commission of some rash deed, which would 
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enemies. But when he was solemnly assured 
that Isola should be compelled to enter upon her 
noviciate unless he would banish himself for ever 
from his native land, he was induced to feign 
acquiescence. He applied for permission to 
travel, alleging his intention of visiting the 
northern country of Europe, in the prosecution 


if his study of art. He readily obtained the 
required permission, but his real design of return- 
ng in disguise to the spot where Isola was 
jetained, was thwarted by the watchful jealousy 
of her guardians. Ere he left the frontier, Jero- 
nymo learned that a secret agent of police was 
ever at his side, and that his every movement 
was carefully noted. Half maddened by his dis- 
appointment, yet conscious that the fulfilment of 
his secret hopes depended upon his caution, he 
was compelled to visit the places he had pre- 
tended to seek. 
could free himself from the invisible chain which 


More than a year elapsed ere he 


hung around him, and it was not until, in a fit of 
desperation, he embarked for England, that he 
was enabled to feel himself free from the system 
of secret espial. 

“In the meantime, every measure was resorted 
to, in order to awaken Isola from her degrading 
uttachment to the lowly artist. All that gratitude 
could claim, was exacted from her by the 
Duchess, and to this powerful influence was 
added her mortal fear of the cloister, with which 
she was threatened. Her gay and cheerful spirit 
shrank from the cold seclusion of monastic life, and 
she began to fancy, like most Italian women, that 
though she might endure the loss of a lover, she 
When it was 


known to her friends that Jeronymo had really 


could not live without the love. 


gone, Isola suddenly found herself in compara- 
tive liberty. She was introduced into gay society, 
where her beauty soon attracted universal admi- 
ration, and, for the first time, Isola tasted the 
circean cup of flattery. Young, thoughtless— 
surrounded by adulation, and taught to believe 
that Jeronymo had voluntarily relinquished her, 
(for she knew nothing of his absence or its cause) 
she soon became one of the gayest of the gay. 
Perhaps the unquiet grief which settled on her 
heart, made her seek for oblivion, or, at least, for 
femporary forgetfulness, in the scene of frivolity 
and fashion. She was watched so closely, that 
I could not obtain access to her, but I sometimes 
met her in her rides, or at church, and the 
drooping of her heavy eyelid, and the increas- 


ing pallor of her cheek, convinced me that 


sne 


was only cheating herself into a vain) 
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lace him completely at the mercy of his! mirth which could never take the place of 


happiness. 

‘** But other means were now used toshake her 
faith in Jeronymo. His letters had been inter- 
cepted, and a knowledge thus acquired of his 
hand-writing, as well as of his stvle of addressing 
her, enabled some base minds to conceive the 


A letter 


of renunciation, cold, passionless, and prudent, 


plan of convincing her of his infidelity. 


was allowed to reach her with pretended secrecy. 
She was too guileless herself to suspect such 
guile in others, and when to this terrible proof 
was added the assertion of her friend the Duch- 
ess, Isola could no longer refuse to believe the 
tale, which was uttered by lips that had ever 
From that 
moment the girl had no hope, no wish in life. 


spoken to her the oracle of truth. 

“Qn a certain evening, in the soft-spring time, 
there was a marriage festival in the Palazza da 
C——. The gorgeous apartments were filled 
with expectant guests, and strains of sweet 
music came blended so softly with the delicate 
perfumes of fresh flowers, that one could scarcely 
decide which sense had been addressed. It was 
Isola’s bridal! She had been wooed bya wealthy 
and high-minded noble—a man who had every 
claim to respect, and who might well deserve a 
woman's love. The Marquis del Fiorvicino, 
was past the period of middle age, but he still 
retained the remarkable beauty for which his 
youth had been distinguished, and his stately 
form looked grand beside the delicate, fragile 
figure of the pale but lovely bride. A poet com- 
pared herto a snow-white jasmine growing beside 
a stately column, and fanciful as the simile might 
seem, it was scarcely exaggerated. The girlish- 
ness of Isola’s face was gone, but a look of tender, 
subdued feeling, more than supplied its place. 
She was no longer the fantastic child; she had 
become the patient, self-sustained and suffering 
woman. 

« Among the throng of guests who crowded the 
Palazza that night, it was not strange that I 
should find myself included, as my associations 
fully entitled me to such a mark of attention, 
and, | suppose, they no longer dreaded my 
agency in the love affair. I was, therefore, enabled 
to witness the festivities of the bridal eve, and 
my feelings were any thing but enviable at the 
montsat. Months had elapsed since I had 
received tidings of Jeronymo, and when I listened 
to the rite which bound the fate of Isola to 
another. I remember his terrible words :— 

“6+ Tsola is the last tie that binds me to life—tf 


that were severed, I would die!” 













SO WHAT SHALL 


“| noticed little of the gay adornments of the 
lofty halls; the perfume of the flowers seemed 
tome like odors fraught with death, and the 
music sounded in my ears like a funeral dirge. 
One thing only I observed, and it was brought to 
recollection most fearfully soon after. In a little 
cabinet, adjoining the private apartment of the 
Duchess—the very cabinet which Jeronymo had 
adorned with his paintings, and where he had 
been so overcome by his emotion at the near 
presence of Isola—were deposited the gifts, 
which love or pride had bestowed on the dower- 
less bride. 

“The rest of the story I learned from one who 
had better opportunities than myself of knowing 
the truth. 

**On the morrow succeeding her bridal, Isola 
sate alone in her apartment. Her fate was now 
sealed. She was a wife—the wife of one who 
deserved her esteem, if he could not win her love. 
With her head leaning on her hand, she sate, 


buried in the deepest abstraction—when one of 


her attendants entered, bearing in her hands the 
costly bridal gifts, which had been so ostenta- 
tiously displayed on the previous evening. 

“*Dispose of them as you will, Bianca,’ said 
the lady, without stirring from her pensive atti- 
tude— 1 am wearied, and would not now be 
troubled with such toys.’ 

“+ Will you not look at them, my lady; you 
scarce regarded them when first brought before 
you, this coronet of pearls—’ 

*“*Nay—I tell you Lam weary. Place them 
where you will, but not upon my brow,’ and 
Isola pushed aside the hand of the officious 
maid, as she sought to place the wreath upon her 
unbraided hair. 

** But this box, my lady; will it please you to 
look only at this? I cannot unclose its secret 
spring, and | am sure it was not in the cabinet 
last night, yet | found it lying with these things 
this morning.’ 

* Isola raised her head,and a faint cry rose to 
her lips, for well she knew the box of agate and 
gold, which had been her own love-gift to Jero- 
nymo. One touch of her hand unclosed the lid. 
What, think you, lay within? A stiletio with 
fresh blood upon ils point! 

“It was Jeronymo’s bridal gift. He had mur- 
dered himself with a poisoned dagger, that he 
might have time to inflict the refined revenge 
he purposed. He had watched till daybreak 
beside the window of that passion-haunted room. 
He had drank the full bitterness of anguish as 
he secretly looked upon the face of the bride 


through that long night of festivity, until she ‘ 


I TELL HER? 










































was hidden from the eyes of all in the seclysio, 
of her bridal chamber. Then he had foyng 
means to place his fatal gift, where it was after. 
wards discovered, and had crept away to die. 
In a wild and neglected part of the garden, half 
hidden by the shrubs and flowers, his lifeless 
body was found. His own hand had stilled th 
wild emotions of his passionate heart. 

“ Nearly fifteen years have passed away, by 
Isola is still the tenant of a mad-house. Shy 
has never been heard to utter a word since he, 
eye fell upon that terrible gift. She is perfect}, 
stony in her look, and calm in her demeanor 
save when they attempt to array her in the deli- 
cate apparel befitting her station; and then her 
fury is like that of the enraged tigress. A pea- 
sant’s garb is the only attire she can be persuaded 
to assume, as if there were still a lingering fantasy 
in her mind, which, by this outward sign, woul: 
separate her from the realities of her life, and 
connect her with the ideal of her early love.” 


Note.—For the incident upon which the foregoing tale :- 
founded, I am indebted to Headley’s ** Italy and the Italians 
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WHAT SHALL I TELL HER’ 


BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. S. A. 


Waar shall I tell her ? I will glide 
Sut from the glittering train, 

And st althily rejoin her side 
And vow the vow again; 

And I will whisper “‘ Thee, alone, 
My bosom’s queen, I hail ;”"— 

No, no—she’ll mark my falt’ring tone, 
And disbelieve the tale. 

What shall I tell her? Love, I'll say, 
For me hath little power, 

That I but sport with passion’s lay, 
To pass an idle hour; 

That she of whom so oft I speak 
Is but a form of air.— 

No, no—she’ll see my changing cheek, 
And read the falsehood there. 

What shall I tell her? I will go 
To Spring’s reviving bowers, 


And bring a wreath of rosy glow 





Wove from the first-born flowers ; 

And bind it ‘round her forehead bland, 
With “ Dearest! sweets to sweet !"— 

No, no—she ‘ll note my trembling hand, 
And guess the fond deceit. 

What shall I tell her? who can brook 
Affection’s sunder’d chains? 

Who may withstand the silent look 
Which pleads—but not complains ! 


? 
Ii] tell her still what constant ties 
Around our hearts are spun.— r 
No, no—she "ll mark my wandering eyes ‘4 


And say, we ne’er were one. 
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ALONZO AND ZAMORA. 


A TALE OF GRENADA, 


BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


Ix the month of May, 1491, the Christian 
armies of Ferdinand and Isabella beleaguered 
Grenada; in the hope that, if their power were 
not sufficient to bend it to the Christian yoke, 
famine might force it to capitulate. 

In one of those apartments of the Alhambra, 
for the production of which, the light and volup- 
tuous imagination of the Moor seemed to have 
been combined with the faultlessness of human 
workmanship, sat Boabdil and his court. To 
the spectator of this scene of fairy enchantment, 
it seemed as though the voluptuous Moslem, 
amid all which could enchain the taste or fasci- 
nate the senses, dreamed of those visions of his 
future paradise, whose glories could scarcely vie 
with that he had left behind, onearth. There was 
the fadeless verdure of the soft Andalusian clime, 
which aptly typified the immortal bloom which 
rests on tree and flower in paradise; there, too, 
the soft gush of the bubbling fountain, which, as 
it burst from its silver prison, exulting in the 
ceaseless melody of its sunshine-flow, and reflect- 
ing the myriad hues which waved upon its banks 
and gemmed its bosom, the ear hailed with glad- 
ness, as prophetic of those eternal melodies of 
leve and worship, whose minstrels are Houries ; 
and of those tinkling bells which wave on every 
tree in paradise, and respond to every breath of 
air which glides from the throne of Allah. 

The apartment to which we have above allu- 
ded, combined, in a rare degree, that character 
of enchantment and variety, upon which the eye, 
even at the presentday, reposes more as a Crea- 
tion of air, than a fabric wrought by human 
hand. 

Columns of alabaster shot up their spiral shafts 
to support a ceiling of cedar-wood, over which 
azure and gold were so tastefully diffused as to 
represent the firmament; while the space below 
was divided into beds of flowers, whose hue and 
nurture seemed to have been supplied by the 
same magic hand which swayed every object 
within those enchanted walls. Anon the melody 
of tinkling streams would awaken the ear from 
that idle dream in which satiety of pleasure had 
steeped every sense; and, as they spread like 
sheets of jasper, uniting and separating in the 
sinuous course the caprice of art had formed, 
meandering through the light arcades, or kissing 


the flower-banks by whose sweetness and bloom | 
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| they seemed to linger, the echo of their waters 
rose like the the song of a spirit revelling in the 
freshness of their crystal depths. Even the very 
air, cooled with the snowy breeze from the 
Sierra Nevada, and laden as well with the odors 
of flowers, as perfumes arising from invisible 
sources, seemed to intoxicate and incite to a 
voluptuous indolence those who inhaled it. The 
panelled compartments of the chamber repre- 
sented garlands of fruit and flowers, as though 
art vied with nature in those productions, which 
lent the apartment the aspect of an enchanted 
garden. Above—around, seemed to reign an 

eternal spring, whose season knew no vicissitude, 

and whose flowers were subject neither to blight 

nor canker. Along the cornice ran inscriptions 
wrought in gold; glowing with eastern hyper- 
bole, in praise of Allah and the beauty of the 
surrounding scene. Rich ottomans, in harmony 
with the inviting indolence of the scene, were 

scattered over the marble pavement, some of 
them filled by the beauty and chivalry of 
Grenada. Most of that light-hearted company, 

encouraged by the example of their weak and 

vacillating King, sauntered amid the arcades, or 
through the flower-beds; willing, like true Mos- 
lemin, to dream away the present in draughts of 
voluptuousness, and trust to the destiny of their 
creed for the future. Nature, art, beauty, 

gallantry—all which could lead captive the sense, 
fascinate the eye, and * take the prison’d soul and 

lap it in elysium,” was there. Life within the 

Alhambra was a paradise, and the thoughtless, 

light-hearted Moor was willing to believe it so. 

Alas! that group of revellers little dreamed that 

in a few short months the strong-hold of Spanish 

Islamism would be trodden by the invader ;—that 

the cross would supplant the crescent upon her 

marble mosques ;—that the glories of the Prophet 

would give way to those of the Saviour ;—the 

achievements of Moorish chivalry would be for- 

gotten amid the emulation of Christian knight- 

hood, and the pride of Alhambra, like its own 

dark-eyed beauties, survive only in legend, or 
give melancholy to the spirit of song! 

The gayety of the company was at once hushed 
to stillness, as, from the more distant end of the 
apartment rose the tones of a female voice, ac- 
companied by a Moorish lute. The theme was 
plaintive ; and sound and word accorded with the 
tone of Boabdil’s mind, whose eyes were fixed 
upon a Moorish maiden, who sat in silence at his 
feet. 

“ By the bliss to meet, and the prin to part, 

I love thee—I love thee, wherever thou art! 

There ix fear on my soul, and a cloud on my brow, 
Lest abseuce sould weaken love's boliest vor. 
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Almauzor, the light of thine eyes 
Would fall like glimpses of heaven's own beams, 
W hich Hourtes see io the crystal streams 
That water their paradise. 


Without thee there’s madness, but with thee the bliss 

Of the mantling blush and the rapturous kiss; 

And ove minute is sweeter wherever thou art, 

Than the heaven-wrought dreams of a Jonely heart. 
My love—my own love—come to me! 

Tones of love to the day shall give flight, 

Aud we'll wing the tardy hours of night 

With sweetest melodie. 


The bricht-eved gazelle, in Afric’s wood, 
Seeks the far depths of its solitude, 
And wandereth where the stranger might 
Never behold her arrowy flight: 

Be thou—be thou like her! 
Each holy prayer, for thee alone, 
Shall rise to Allah's burning throne, 

In blessings on its worshipper. 


Rut folly and madness to ask thee to bide, 

For thou art, Almanzor, my passion and pride; 

Vain, vain as io deem that the muriner’s eye 

Would never look up to the starry sky— 
Thou star, thou light of my dream 

The stillness of eve is falling around, 

But there’s music to me in the sound, 

My love, of thy holy name!” 


The strain died as suddenly as it rose. Every 


eye was turned in the direction whence it origi- 


. . ' 
nated, but the minstrel had vanished, and the 


alabaster fountains gave sweet echo to her song. 
Boabdil cast a look on the mute form at his feet, 
in which inquiry was blent with melancholy. 
Her head was declined on her bosom; while a 
veil, descending and concealing almost her entire 
person, obscured a face and form of such match- 
less beauty as to be worthy the hand of the last 
of the Moorish kings. 

** Ladye-bird!” said Boabdil, bending over the 
silent beauty, and gently folding her hand in his, 


“doth song garner for thee only memories of 


sadness and silence? Methinks its tones have 


balm for the wounded spirit. Do they not har- 
monize like the hues of flowers? Are they not 
bright for joy, and sombre for the sad? Nay, 


why so silent? Wilt thou alone withdraw the 


light of thine eyes, and cast a cloud upon our! 


paradise? Speak, speak, ladye mine !” 

“Silence were better than speech,” answered 
the maiden, ** when sadness must be the spirit.” 

“And why this sadness?” replied the prince, 
“when mirth and music shed around their 
choicest flowers, and the air itself, like a faithful 
slave, lays its perfumed treasures at thy feet? 
Sadness is not for the young, Zamora. The 
heart disowns it as a tenant, when the brimming 
cup is held to the lip of youth, and her bright 
fancy weaves its chain of dreams, which take 
their root, like flowers, on earth, but give us 
hope of brighter bloom in paradise.” 

As he spoke, a cloud lowered on his brow, as 
though his heart reflected that hope and strength 
he wished to impart to another; and that melan- 


choly, habitual to the prince’s expression, be- 
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| came more intense, as a moment's reflection 


painted the instability of human joys and earthly 
power, when weighed in the balance against the 
mighty armament which invested his walls. 

“If the promises of the holy Prophet, and the 
hopes of the Moslemin be true,” rejoined Zamo- 
ra, “the gardens of earth can no more vie with 
those of paradise, than can its short-lived bliss 
with those eternal pleasures which flow on as 
ceaselessly as the streams by Allah's throne.” 

* And yet, ladye mine,” said the prince, a faint 
smile chasing sadness from his expression, “ the 


moments allotted to the faithful could not exceed 


in bliss those in which I have drank the light o{ 
| thine eyes, even as the weary hart turneth to the 
| brooks of water, and hung upon the music of 

thy voice as on a spell, than which the flower- 

bells of paradise are not sweeter.” 
|, ‘Mock me not, Commander of the Faithful,” 
_ said Zamora, “with words of thine unholy pas- 
\sion. The honor of the Moorish maiden is 
unawed by power, and untempted by splendor. 
| In such an hour as this, when the glory of the 
‘crescent is veiled by the banner of the Nazarene, 
and the palace of thy forefathers about to be 
insulted by the stranger, it beseems thee not to 
expedite thy fate by words as unbecoming a 
| prince, as a follower of the Prophet. Allah Ack- 

bar! Even should thine arm falter, as at the 
| field of Lucena, the Prophet hath left yet for eur 
'deliveranee a forest of lances, bold enough to 

defy the Christian powers, even on the very 


, 


threshold of his mosques.’’ As she spoke, her 
‘ennobling sentiments kindled in her cheek, 
and quivered on her lip; and she seemed, in this 
last desperate struggle between Moor and Chuis- 
tian, like a guardian-spirit nsen to defend those 

| battlements, of whose final downfall her words 
were so melancholy an omen. 

The blood rushed to the face of Boabdil as he 
|dwelt upon the biting taunt. The battle of 
, Lucena had been terminated by the defeat of the 

Moors, and the surrender of Boabdil as a hostage 
for the fulfilment of a treaty. The words of 
Zamora stung him deeply, as he reflected, for a 
moment, as well upon the disgraceful issue of 
the latter, as the life of indolence and sensuality 
led by the prince, when his battlements were 
crumbling around him, and the Christian was 
thundering at his gates. 

A faint struggle passed athwart his brow, % 
| he endeavored to stifle self-reproach; he rose 
impatiently from his ottoman, and waved his 
hand. As atthe sign of a magician, the cempany 
disappeared through the different entrances ot 
the vast apartment, and prince and maiden wer 
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left alone. It was but a moment, and he was at 
the feet of Zamora. 

“Star of my world!” he exclaimed, “I am 
thine! Thine in death as in life! Thine by 
my hopes of empire here, and paradise hereaf- 
ter! Speak, speak, Zamora. ‘Tis Boabdil | 
kneels.” 

“For the constancy of thy love, prince,” she 
replied, “thou hast abjured but an evil symbol. 
Empire dissolves around thee, and the glory of 
the crescent is well nigh extinguished forever.” 

“ And think’st not, maiden, the son hath the 
same strength to guard these towers, as my sire, 
Muley Hassem? Is every lance blunted, and 
every arm palsied, within these walls, because 
yon ‘leaguering host beards us to our very teeth, 
and hopes to extort by lingering defiance, 
what it cannot wring by force of arms? Alas! 
alas!” he continued, * well have they named me 
‘El Zogoybi.. Who can resist his fate, or 
reverse the irresistible sentence Allah hath writ- 
ten in the stars? No sooner did I head the 
Moorish host, than fate’s dark finger wrote 
‘defeat and captivity ;’ and now, now, more 
bitter than the bonds of the Christian, falls | 
chiding from a woman's lips. But, by Allah !! 
thou art mine—mine—tbough the last stone 
toppled from my tower—though the blast of the 
Christian trumpet pealed along my battlements.” 
faltered Zamora, terri- 
fied at the resolve which animated the words of 


“Mercy! mercy!” 
one proverbially weak and vacillating. i 

“ Thou hast none, or thou would’st grant it,” 
replied Boabdil, a faint smile, like lightning 
piercing the cloud, dispelling his previous 
passion. 

“A prince should teach it to his people,” | 
replied Zamora, resuming confidence, inspired 
by his altered expression. 

“Who dareth accuse Boabdil of cruelty? 
By Allah! be he Zegri, Abencerrage or Almor- | 
ade, his head shall atone his treason!” and as he | 
spoke, his veins started like cords from his brow, 
and his whole frame trembled under the influ- | 
ence of the sudden change. 

As Zamora’s eyes met those of the prince, her ) 
intrepidity seemed to rise with the occasion. It) 


is true that circumstance, as it developes, regene- ‘ 
rates character ; and the proverbially timid, when 
goaded by want or peril, lose the sense of fear | 
in the preservation of name or the pursuit of 
safety. With a calm dignity, she raised her| 
hand in the direction of one of those numberless | 


inscriptions, borrowed from the Koran or philoso- | 
phers of Araby, which gilded the cornice of the} 


hall, and, fixing her eyes on Boabdil, said:— | 
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‘Prince, behold the lesson wisdom hath writ 
upon thy walls!” 


rT? - . 
Phe eyes of the Moor unconsciously wandered 
over the following lines in Arabic, 


“Crime, fear my stern regard” 

* Heaven, slow to punish, will thunder in the end!" 

‘Rash maiden, dost bait me within my very 
walls?” exclaimed Boabdil: “ com’st thou to 
teach and arraign thy prince?” Doth the trum- 
pet bray without, and treason lurk within? 
soabdil, well hath fate written thee “* Unlucky!” 
Dare not to open her dark volume. Thou shalt 
read therein, in characters of flame, The last 
of the Moors!” 

And, with the capriciousness of a child whose 
humor has been checked, a tear bedimmed his 
eye. He turned alike from the inscription and 
the maiden, to conceal his emotion. 


“Who impeacheth me of cruelty?” he at 


length exclaimed, starting as from some turbid 


dream, broken by the voice of the maiden. 

“ A woman!” replied Zamora, the same intre- 
pidity marking her features, and calmness her 
voice. 

‘ Zamora, thou hast spurned my love,” he 
rejoined, endeavoring to assume composure, 
belied at once by his voice and expression; 
“know’st thou a Moorish prince hath satellites 
to do his will, as well as tribes to guard his 
throne!” 

“Thou art but retaliating upon others, the 
cruelty to which thy sire doomed thine own 
infancy,” responded Zamora, fearlessly; “ the 
Tower of Comares still records the tale.” 

“Take beed, Zamora,” he answered, “that 
thon exchangest not the proffer of Boabdil’s 


throne, for the flinty bed of Comares! 
* Would’st thou entomb in the same living 
grave, Moorish maid and Christian knight?” 
retorted Zamora, with calmness. 
“By Allah! treachery!” shouted Boabdil, 
stamping with rage; “ treason ranges within my 
walls, and hath made her strong-hold in a 


{ maiden’s breast. How know’'st thou aught of 


Comares?!” 

“ Though divided by faith,” answered Zamora, 
with a spirit of tolerance worthier a better creed, 
“] can weep at the sufferings of Christian, as 
well as Moslem, and tremble at the sound of 
chains a woman's hand hath no strength to 


break.” 

Boabdil started as though stung by an adder. 
« Was clandestine intercourse carried on between 
Zamora aud the lonely captive of Comares? 
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Could she have forgotten the sanctity of her 
own faith, in ministering to the sufferings of a 
Nazarene? Was his proffer of love rejected 
for —?” 

As the last thought flashed upon his mind, 
with the force and vividness of lightning, he bit 
his lips with rage till the blood started. 

« Death—death for both,” fell in broken mur- 
“ What! he! who waits 
Zamora, 


murs from his lips. 


without there?” he as 


shouted, 


ghastly pale at the sudden fury of the threat, | 


tottered toward him for support. 

At his word, a young Moorish girl, with the 
noiselessness of a spirit, darted from behind an 
arcade, and, receiving her mistress in her arms, 
clasped her with a sister’s fondness. 

Beoabdil rushed from the hall, and, as he 
halted upon its threshold, cast a lingering look 
upon the almost lifeless form, now scarcely dis- 
cernible through the gathering mists of evening. 


CHAPTER If. 


THE PRINCE AND THE ASTROLOGER. 


The pall which twilight had flung over the 
glories of the departed day, was soon exchanged 
for the silver mantle in which nicht arrayed bat- 
tlement, hill and vale—Yet how different, from 
the summit of the Tower of Comares, appearetl 
the whole scene, which spread away for miles, 
like some landscape of fairy-land, from the dark- 
ness and solitude which surreunded the lovely 
tenant of its depths ! 

From the summit of that tower could be seen, 
softened by the dim hage of moonlight, the entire 
panorama of Alhambra and the Vega—the scene 
of many a sanguivary encounter between Moor 
and Christian. Almost at its feet, lay visible the 
different courts of that palace of Moorish luxury; 
the white marble pillars glimmering in the moon- 
light, and standing like spectral sentries around 
the enchanted spot they guarded; the flowers 
faintly bending beneath the breeze which de- 
scended from the mountains to nurture them 
with its freshness, and leave its dewy treasures 
on their petals; while among and around those 
flower-beds, whose fadeless bloom seemed to 
partake the magic of the place, the river Darro 
wound its tinkling course, now bathing, for a 
moment, in that silver light kindred with its own 
element, and anon, shaded by an arcade, or treas- 
uring in its waves the perfumes flowers mingled 
with it. 

And there could be seen buried in the sacred 
stillness of the hour—a stillness which had oft 
been broken by the shout ef battle, or the groan 
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\ of death—-the magnificent Vega; while around, 


the giant-ranges of the Sierra Nevada and Alpu- 
arras threw their impregnable barriers and shot 


| their snowy summits to the sky, as though they 


spurned the puny efforts of human doinirion, 
and vaunted the primeval empire nature had 
given them over the blooming Vega. Upon 
their steep precipices were scattered atalayas or 
Moorish watch-towers, rising from the mass as 
stern and firm as the granite from which they 
sprang. ’ 

How still rested that holy light upon the Vega! 
How like a valley of peace it lay between the 
two worlds of war and death it separated—the 
Christian camp and the Moorish fortress! Away 
it stretched for miles, till the eye lost itself in the 
pearly mist which covered garden, stream and 
orchard. The latticed bower and the teeming 
tree melted into indistinctness, while the waters 
of the Xeuil, as they leaped through their diffe- 
rent channels, sent up their liquid notes like the 
strains of Peries chaunting the beauties of their 
moonlit paradise. 

A solitary individual stood on the summit of 
the tower. Though advanced in years, age had 
“not dimmed his eye, nor abated his natural 
force.” His form displayed athletic proportions, 
even through the loose robe which enveloped it. 
His head was bare, and, as the moonlight struck 
full upon his temples, it evinced a breadth and 
massiveness bespeaking a cultivated intellect, to 
which the expression of his eye bore wituess. 
His arms were folded, and, regardless of the 
magic scene which lay before him, his eyes were 
fixed on that starry volume in which the Eastern 
Magi read the destinies of kings, and the full or 
rise of empires, 

“Bnght and mysterious volume!” he mur- 
mured after a pause; “*who could ever regard 
the monotony of earth, whose only changes are 
wrought by the passions of man, or the ravages of 
his sword, when thou spreadest thy golden leaves 
to his wondering gaze; in which, if he disentan- 
gle not the perplexities of fate, he can read of 
higher aims and brighter hopes than ever deigned 
to visit earth?) Mysterious volume, from ages 
past, read by the forgotten and the dead, from 
the plains of Chaldea and the sands of Araby: 
Closed forever are the eyes which perused thy 
golden letters, and silent the tongues which 
dared to interpret them; thousands of years have 
been left behind by the wheels of time; gener 
tions have been entombed, others have mse®; 
the leaf hath withered and been renewed; but 
thou shineth forever—the footstool of Allah!— 
the golden threshold of His heaven; eternal # 
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[lis years, and boundless as His power! 
val volume, in whose lore we trace the tide of 
empire, and the pride of kings. 
the course of thy starry worlds, till the eye swam 
and the brain reeled at the stupendous powers 
Onmipotence hath hung in air!—yet, on thy 
golden scroll, no mysterious hand directed the 
wandering eye, like that which wrote the doom 


I have traced 


of Babylon.” 

A footstep interrupted the muser; he turned, 
and Boabdil met his searching eye. 

“ Readest thou death or captivity in thy starry 
page, to-night?” inquired the Moor, hastily, his 
disordered manner still betraying the emotion of 
his interview. 

“The stars withhold the intelligence the safety 


. . . . ' 
of thy kingdom demands,” replied Alhamar, wil- 


ling to involve his speculations in the enigmas of 
mystery. 

“Alas! ‘tis ever thus,” rejoined Boabdil; 
“nights and years pass on in search of truth and 


* 


futurity, and we return like weary pilgrims from 


a distant shrine, ignorant if our offerings have | 


reached the altar, or our prayer ascended to the 
God. Fools! ’tis ever thus with the assuming 
spirit of man. We attempt to teach what we 
cannot learn. We gain the blind credulity of 
the crowd, who receive our pretensions for truth, 
and, while we hug ourselves in the impositions 
we practice on their minds and hearts, we have 
but to mourn over ourselves as the dupes of our 
own jugglery.” 

“ Dar’st impeach the truth of Allah’s own 
hand?” retorted Alhamar, raising his arms with 
the solemnity of one who felt he stood beneath 
the outspread glories of his God. 

“ I would know the truth,” replied the king, 
evading the question. 


“Truth cannot be always disentangled from | 


the mysterious lines which cross and bafile the 
gaze of the searcher, no more than can we 
always expect to find the sun illume the heaven, 
because we turn our eye thither,” answered 
Alhamar. 

There was a long pause, which Boabdil feared 
to break, as he dreaded to hear the announce- 
ment of that fate he shuddered to question. 
The impressive stillness of the moment was in- 
terrupted by the neighing of a war-horse from 
the Christian camp, which startled the king from 
his trance, and revived to his excited fancy the 
dangers which menaced his capital. Boabdil 
looked around him with suspicion, and, drawing 
near Alhamar, whispered, rather than said :— 

* Discern’st thou aught in yon starry page of 
the captive who groans beneath us?” 
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The astrologer turned on Boabdil a searching 
‘glance, which bespoke fearlessness as to the 
result of his communication. 
“Freedom!” replied Alhamar. 

| “Such freedom,” rejoined Boabdil, “ as death 
; metes to his victim, Freedom from the load of 
life. The eternal freedom of darkness and soli- 
| tude !”” 

“Thou darest not provoke the vengeance of 
| Ferdinand 2” rejoined Alhamar. 


| 
| 
| 


) Fate hath writ my sentence, and crime 
‘cannot deepen its pangs, nor increase its sad- 
| ness,” answered Boabdil, with that momentary 
|melancholy which marks as well men of his 
i capricious temperament as the followers of fatal- 
ism. 

“ Allah Ackbar! what 1s writ, is writ,” replied 
_Albamar, with the imperturbable gravity of a 
Mussulman when bending to the edicts of fate. 
| “I reck not, so | have revenge,” said Boabdil, 
with a spirit worthy the exterminator of the 

| Abencerrages. 
“ King, if thou reck’st not for thyself, thou 
hast a people —” 
| Amongst whom treason doth the work of 
* interrupted 


| Christian swords and Christian hate, 
| Boabdil; ‘what are the ravages of fire and sword, 
when swayed by an enemy, to the desolating 
power of treason, which turns the hand of the 
subject against the breast of the king, surren- 
ders his palace to the tread of strangers, and his 
| mosques to the profanation of the cross?” 
| “And where is treason?” inquired the astrolo- 
‘ger. 
“Even in thy daughter's breast,” replied 
she hath rejected my 


'Boabdil, impatiently ; 
suit, and owns a passion for the captive of 
'Comares.” 

“Holy Prophet!” ejaculated Alhamar, “is it 
\ for this thou giv’st us children, to call down thy 
curse on sire and child, for apostacy from the 
faith of their fathers? Holy Prophet, save my 
Zamora!” 

The moonbeam sparkled in the tear, as it fell 
from the old man’s eyes, and his lips trembled 
with the emotions of his balf-muttered prayers. 

“If it be written above,” continued the king, 
with a melancholy prestige of the truth, “ that 
.oabdil shall be “* The Last,” and the Christian 
shall plant his cross, and hold sway within Al- 
hambra, my face shall be even like the set of this 
day’s sun, whose last moment is full of light and 
power.” 


“ What mean’st thou, prince?” inquired 


Alhamar. 
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“ Obedience to my will, or death!” 


Boabdil sternly. 
“Of whom?” faltered the old man. 
“Thy daughter!” 

« Thou darest not tell afather thus ?” answered 
the old man, the dew starting from his brow, and 
his dilated eyes, like a spectre’s, gleaming in the 
moonlight. 

“I have defied fate,’ 
than was wont 


rejoined Boabdil, with 
more firmness in his tone. 
** What should I fear in man?” saying which, he 
abruptly left the tower. 

“My daughter! My Zamora! my only—” 
faltered the old man, as the tears gushed forth 
irresistibly. 
the hated Christian, to insult the Prophet, and 
dim the waning glories of the crescent? Is it 
thus thou deceivest thy father? Is this the poi- 
soned bow! thou presentest to bis lips, in return 
for the hand of nurture, and the kiss of love? 
Could thy mother—! But no! praise to Allah! 
who gave me to trace her death in the stars, ere 
thine apostacy could have embittered her parting 
What 


thy fate shall entwine itself with the last hour of 


hour. God is great! is—is! Zamora, 
Grenada!” 
With feeble steps Alhamar descended from 


the tower. 
CHAPTER Ul. 


THE MOORISH MAID AND THE CHRISTIAN KNIGHT. 

W ho is she who sits at the feet of the Chris- 
tian captive, pouring the precious balm of her 
tears into his wounds, and commiserating the 
hopeless captivity she cannot share? Who is she 
who soothes the wild anguish of the warrior’s 
soul, chafing like a lion in the toils, with words 
drawn from that sweet treasury—Love, to which 
we look for solace and support in the bitter hour 
of desertion and disgrace? 
weight of the manacle hath less gall for the cap- 
tive’s hand, for her tear moistens it, and falls, like 
oil, upon the wound it creates. The dungeon 
hath lost its death-like silence, for the sweet 
voice, “that most excellent thing in woman,” 
spreads with the soft charm of song to its farthest 
recess and its solitude—for the maiden, lovely as 
a Peri from her own Paradise, sits by the captive 
knight, light in her every form, and love breath- 
ing from her lips. 

It required no trifling vigilance on the part of 
Zamora, to continue those furtive visits to the 
dungeon of which had that night 
awakened the jealousy of Boabdil, and well-nigh 
mvolved her in the same terrible doom with the 
Christian. 


Alonzo, 


“ Wilt thou, too, become an ally of 


retorted | 


Tis Zamora! The 


i 


| separation of its pang?’ 


hath ripened into love. 





No sooner had the terrible denunciation, 
“ Death forthwith !”" died away with the retreating 
figure of Boabdil, than, rallying her scattered 
senses, she resulved to communicate their mutual 
langer to the Christian knight, even though such 
an act should entail upon both its consummation 
that very night. 

With this resolution, under cover of twilizht, 
she bent her way to the Tower of Comares, 
making her attendant alone privy to her design. 
Favorable to its execution was the entire deser- 
tion of the Hall of Ambassadors on that evening, 
from which a secret door leading to the depth of 
the tower, gave her free access to the captive. 
she said, in the beautiful 


” 


«“ Light of my eyes! 
hyperbole of Oriental dialect 


. 
, 


“ifthou would’st 
notspurn the love of a Moorish maid, let our 
Differences of faith 


may embitter love on earth; but, when the wing 


graves be made together. 


of Azraél hath swept over his victims—when the 
same cold marble presses the breasts of both, and 
the same bright visions burst upon the emanci- 
pated eye, who shall say that the separations of 
earth exist in paradise? Hast thou not told me 
it was a creed of the beautiful faith, that around 
the pillow of death there hovered a bright hope 
of eternal re-union in yon beaven, which robbed 
; 

“ That is the Christian’s faith,” replied Alonzo, 
‘a faith, which the treasures of power and am- 
bition could not purchase from me, now mine 
hour is so near;” and, as he spoke, the eye which 
had gazed unblanchingly upon the serried bands 
of Moorish warfare, was dimmed with a tear. 

The feelings which swelled within the breasts 
of both, were too deep for utterance, and Chris- 
tian and Moor joined in the same holy sacrifice 
of tears. 

“Why should I weep?” at length said Zamora, 
tears with that resolution 
which bespeaks the firmness of woman in the hour 
of trial. * What holier sanction can fall upon the 
seal of love, than the tribute of a breaking heart! 
What richer dew can fall upon its flower, than 
that we treasure in the depths of the unseen soul! 
Yet what other language hath our passion ever 
learned, save that of tears and suffering? CanI 
forget the night our eyes first met? The glance 
of pride and pain which fell on me, as they bore 
thee to this dungeon, bleeding from the Vega? 
From that moment I felt as though my fate were 


dashing aside her 


writ. Those yearnings of the heart I felt toward 


thee from compassion, our secret intercourse 
Blame me not, Alonz0, 
and if thine heart beat not toward the maid of 
Araby, despise not the fearlessness which sought 
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thy dungeon, nor the faith which binds her heart 
to thine, amid thy perils and thy pains.” 

« Zamora, dost thou love me, then?” exclaimed 
Alonzo, the tones of woman’s love still sweet in 
his ear as the mermaid’s song amid the terrors of | 
the tempest. 

«[ were unworthy to be called a daughter of 
my people,” answered the maiden; “were I not 
willing to seal with death, the vow I have pledged 
thee in life.” 

“And yet, what a gulf divides us?” rejoined 
the knight, with hesitation, as the difference of 
their faith rushed on his mind. 

Zamora seemed not to heed the half-murmured 
observation of the knight. 

“The followers of the Prophet believe in fate,” 
she said, “and my heart, that never-failing 
oracle of good or ill, tells me that to-night shall 
witness the doom of us both.” 

“How? What mean’st thou, maiden?” asked 
Alonzo. “ Have they discovered the secret panel 
and tracked thee to my dungeon?” 

“ Not so,” rejoined the maiden, “ but—” 

“What?” interrupted the knight, “in mercy, 
speak! My fetters trouble me not more horribly 


than the suspense of thy words.” 

“ Boabdil—”’ 

“Ha! hath doomed thee ?—” 

“No, but hath proffered his love, the penalty 
of whose rejection, is death,” rejoined Zamora. 

“And thou didst reject it, and hast discovered 
all?” interposed the knight. 

“All!” said Zamora, “and would peril even 
more for thee.” 

“Great God! what faith!” 
knight, raising his fettered hands, and gazing 


exclaimed the, 


with admiration on the frail form before him. 

“Dost thou mistrust the Moorish maiden 
now!” said Zamora, as she fixed on the noble 
figure of the knight her eyes burning with the 
triumph of her faith. 

* To mistrust thee, Zamora,” answered Alonzo, 
“were to pluck truth from religion, constancy 
from passion, and from the female heart those 
virtues from which spring at once its conquests 
and sufferings.” 

* Willest thou freedom this night, ere Boabdil , 
ensnares thee?” said the maiden, as anxious to 
give the last testimony of her faith. 

‘On one condition,” answered the knight. 

“ Name it.” 

“IT would sooner die with thee, than leave thee 
a slave to the tyrant’s passions, and the errors of 
thy passionate but mistaken creed,” replied 
Alonzo, a smile flitting across his features, as his 
heart recurred to the beauties of that faith which 
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had supported the captive in the loneliness of 
his cell. “Fly with me, Zamora, fly! and, in 
the liberty thou givest another, taste the regene- 
To one, whose 
heart like thine throbs to the holiest impulses of 
love and nature, 


ration of an emancipated soul. 


what reward is there in the 
paradise of thy Prophet, whose highest enjoy- 
ment soars not beyond the sensuality and grovel- 
ling passions of earth? Such a faith is not for 
thee, whose heart is pure as your own fabled 
Houries, and your creed as burning as ever 
tenanted the breast of Christian. Fly, with me, 
then, Zamora, and taste the liberty of soul and 
the regeneration of faith, to which the Christian 
captive invites thee—fly with me! As we kneel 
to the same God now, let us embrace the same 
symbol of faith. 
world-weary spirit, and uplifting hopes of spiritual 


The cross hath balm for the 


joys, which never yet bloomed beneath the cres- 
cent. The agonies of a God, and the sanctity of 
his atonement, have consecrated the lifeless sym- 
bol. The flowers, which cluster at its foot, are 
watered by the blood of that God, and bloom to 
all eternity, like the fadeless hopes of those who 
Press it 


die in faith. Take, then, this cross. 


| to thy lips—cherish its image in thy inmost soul; 
| for what richer boon can I return thee for thy 
_ dauntless faith, than to share with thee the hopes 


of the Christian's heaven, and the promises held 


| forth in its holy symbol?” and, while he yet 


spoke, he plucked from his neck a small golden 
cross, and pressed it in the hand of Zamora. 

“T have often pondered on thy faith,” replied 
the maiden, as she received the cross, ‘‘and dis- 
covered in its bright and spiritual but the false- 
hood of mine own. But, alas! the dangers which 
surround us—” 

“What dangers of earth, or threat of tyrant 
can daunt the soul whose trust is in God?” 
interrupted Alonzo, anxiously grasping at the 
hope contained in her words. “The Christian's 
God hath walked with his servant through the 
furnace of fire, and awed the savage lion in his 
den: and fearest thou then a worm?” 

“T will be a Christian,” exclaimed the maiden, 
her hands trembling on the holy emblem she 
clasped to her lips, and her eyes sparkling with 
that holy enthusiasm reflected from the spiritual 
light of her adopted faith; “as we have knelt to 
the same God, our hearts are now more firmly 
united by this sacred emblem.” 

“ Then, in testimony of thy faith, let us kneel 
to that God, and trust to his arm for deliverance 
from the snare of the spoiler!” 

They knelt, and, as the solitary lamp shed its 
lurid glare upon their features, the frail form of 
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the maiden contrasted with that of the athletic || remanded, adjoined that of her lover, in the 


warrior; her hands trembling with the emotions 
of prayer, as she pressed the crucifix to her lips, 
and the fettered arm of Alonzo raised in adjuring 
blessing upon the lovely convert; the imagina- 
tion might have realized in them the guardians 
spirits of Christianity in the earliest ages of the 
Church, imploring the protection of Heaven, 
amid the chains, the tortures, and the persecu- 
tions which threatened it. 

But who can tell the trials to which God 
dooms the faith of his creatures? No sooner 
had their mingled prayers ascended to the throne 
of their Maker, than the prison-door was burst 
open, and Boabdil, wrapt in a Jong mantle which 
served as a disguise, and followed by Alhamar, 
appeared at the entrance. The maiden rose 
from her knees and flew to the arms of Alonzo. 

‘God of the Moslemin!” 
man, wringing his hands in agony, as he beheld 


exclaimed the old 


the cross in Zamora’s hand glimmering in the 
sickly ray of the lamp. 

“Old man, wilt thou believe me now?” said 
Boabdil, turning towards Alhamar with a stern 
mildness; **Methinks she has sealed her love 
with the symbol of their accursed faith.” 

“If I die not blest in love, I will at least in 
faith,” replied Zamora, clasping the crucifix to 
her heart, with renewed confidence. 

* Foolish girl!” retorted Boabdil, “thou shalt 
find that faith isa reed to pierce the hand which 
trusts it; and the breast whereon thou reclinest 
hath a viper to sting thee withal. 
thou and thy lover are doomed!” 


Zamora, 


“God and the Prophet have mercy on a 
father!’ cried the old man, as, twining his 
trembling hands in his hair, he rushed from the 
cell. 

Boabdil waved his hands and guards entered. 
They tore Zamora from her lover, and wresting 
the cross from her hand, dashed it on the pave- 
ment. With a violent paroxysm of strength, the 
maiden burst from them, and recovering the 
sacred emblem, thrust it in ber bosom. 

“ With this nearest my heart, tyrant, I defy thy 
tortures!" 

“Fear not; the Christian's God is by thy 
side,”’ exclaimed Alonzo, as Boabdil left the cell, 
and the closing door shut out, it might be for 
ever, the form of her who sought him in danger 
and suffering, and sealed her love with the tear of 
repentance, and the steadfastness of a Christian's 
faith. 

CHAPTER IV. 
ZAMORA AND ZARA. 


The dungeon to which the lovely convert was 





Tower of Comares. Solitude and darkness 
seemed to her excited mind the baptismal rites 
which had initiated her in her new faith; but the 
parting words of Alonzo, in which he assured her 
of the protective presence of the Christian’s 
God, alleviated the one and illumined the other. 
Through the dreary hours of midnight, as she 
watched her waning lamp, whose ghastly light 
seemed a mockery of companionship, she would 
often endeavorto call to mind that most beautifal 
model of all prayers, ** The Lord’s,” which she 
had heard him repeat in the anguish of his cap. 
tivity, and as frequently dwell upon the illustra- 
tions of the Almighty’s power, exhibited in the 
flaming furnace and the lion’s den, toward those 
who placed their faith in Him. Yet, even with 
her natural intrepidity and the consolations she 
derived from religious exercises, it required no 
trifling courage to face the terrors of a dungeon, 
the darker still for the scenes of brightness and 
magical beauty, in whose sphere she had hitherto 
moved. For the ever-flowing streams of Alham- 
bra, nought save the monotonous silence of her 
dungeon was there, and in place of their dewy 
freshness, the dank vapor of her prison rose 
before her with the weight and spectral move- 
ment of mist. In place of those scenes of 
| voluptuous beauty, on which light never seemed 
‘to set, darkness now surrounded her like a gar- 
ment. Where were the lute and the clash of 
the Moorish cymbal? and “echo,” in the 
language of the poetical east, “ answered— 
where?” 
Man may forsake man in the hour of danger, 
Nature, in her mysterious 
ordinances, seems to have ordained as a counter- 


but woman—vnever 


poise to the physical weakness of her organiza- 
tion, a strength, an intrepidity of soul, which not 
only shrinks not from danger, but sometimes 
even defies it. 

It was not till some evenings after the violent 
abduction of Zamora from Alonzo’s cell, that her 
faithful attendant Zara, who had rushed to her 
rescue in Alhambra, succeeded in gaining ad- 
mission to her dungeon. The Beauty of Alham- 


“The Light of the Harem,” sate, @ 
She rushed to 


bra; 
silence and tears, as she entered. 
the embrace of her maid. 
“Speak!” she said, breathless with anxiety, 
“ Speak—hast thou heard aught of Alonzo!” 
* Nothing, ladye,” answered Zara, “ save that 
his fetters have, by Boabdil’s order, been 
and all ransom refused from the 
Christian powers.” 
Great God, protect him!” exclaimed Zamor, 


increased, 
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raising her dark eyes to heaven, and, in the! 


fervency of adjuration, pressing the crucifix to 
her lips. 

Tears started to the eyes of the faithful maid, 
as she beheld the Saviour’s emblem in the hands 
of Zamora. She turned from her mistress, and 
wept in silence. 

“Are woman's tears the reed thou would’st 
have me lean on now!” inquired Zamora. 

“Better sink to ransomless perdition,” an- 
swered Zara, with genuine Moslem bigotry; 
“than trust to the unholy spells of that perni- 
cious bauble!” 

“ Zara, it is the symbol of my faith; it ever 
keeps me in the presence of the Christian's 
God,” replied Zamora. “In the blind fatality 
of our own creed, my heart never yet knew the 
hopes it derives from this sacred relic.” 

“Unhappy mistress,” rejoined Zara, “ would 
thou could’st recall thy vow! All Grenada rings 
with the apostacy of the daughter of sacred 
Alhamar.” 

“The wealth of Grenada, and the power of 
her throne, could not purchase from me those 
visions of a spiritual heaven I have learned from 
the lips of Alonzo, and cherish in this his last 
gift;” and, as she spoke, her trembling hands 
more fervently clasped the crucifix with the 
intensity of a devotee, who feels the earthly 
symbol a promise of brighter and more intangi- 
ble joys. 

“Oh! that I should have lived to see thee 
abandon the crescent for the cross,” rejoined 
the maiden, turning with revulsion from the relic 
as it met her eyes; “now, too, when every Mos- 
lem lance is in rest against your Christian host; 
and woman, to whom nature hath denied the 
might of the arm, should at least have lent the 
panoply of her heart and the strength of her 
vows, to so holy a cause.” 

“Zara,” rejoined Alhamar’s daughter, with 
that melancholy which never fails imaginative 
minds as an omen of approaching ill; * Zara, I 
feel that I have not long to live. Taunt not my 
last moments by insulting my adopted faith. 1 
tell thee, maiden,” she continued, her form 
dilating, and her eye flashing with the sternness 
of that faith, which could impart even to her con- 
quered city, the character of a triumph; “I tell 
thee, Zara, even though the Christian artillery 
thundered from our battlements, and the Chris- 
tan trumpet pealed the last knell of the crescent, 
[ would hail the downfall of Alhambra’s towers 
as the establishment of truth, and the erection of 
God's kingdom in a heathen land. For the few 
remaiming hours of my life, I will pray in that 


faith; its language is that of truth, and I first 
heard it spoken by lips I love. The empty 
promises of life cannot purchase my heart, nor 
the vain terrors of death divorce it. Zara, would 
that thou could'st pray with me!” 

“Holy Allah !” exclaimed the maiden, “ speak 
notso, my mistress. Blaspheme not the Prophet. 
The walls of a prison are around us. Take 
heed its iron entereth not our souls! In enter- 
ing these walls I have perilled life for thee. That 
would I willingly surrender to save thine, but not 
my soul—no—my soul!” she repeated fervently. 
“T hurried hither,” she resumed, after a pause, 
“to aid thee; for I fear thy doom bath gone 
forth. It is noised throughout the eity that 
Boabdil dooms thee as the victim of thine 
apostacy!"’ 

“Traitor!” ejaculated Zamora, and then, as 
though in the beautiful spirit of Him who said, 
Bless and curse not!” she recalled her words, 
and, clasping her cross, offered up a prayer for 
her tyrant and enemy. 

“Such is the report in every mouth;” con- 
tinued Zara. “Thy father, too, hath not been 
seen by human eye, within the walls of Grenada, 
since the dreadful night which beheld thee in 
secret communion with the Christian.” 

«* Leave me, maiden,” said Zamora, impatiently 


waving her toward the door; “I cannot brook 


such poisoned drops in the last draught of life. 
Leave me, maiden, and if I kneel not in thy 
behalf before the throne of Allah, the God of the 
Christians shall be implored for thine erring 
faith and thy darkened tribe.” 

“May thine adopted faith be true as thine 
hopes are firm in it! I will try to save or perish 
with thee!” replied Zara, as her departure once 
more consigned her mistress to the solitude of 


her cell. 
To he continued. 


Epvucation As 1T 1s.—As men are now edu- 
cated. they can neither understand nor believe 
any thing: for of those things they are taught 
to believe, they do not begin with evidence to 


prove them, they do not so much as know, by 
what rules things are to be proved, but go upon 
other people's words, and so never come to any 
certainty in any point; they treat the Scriptures 
as they have been learned to treat heathen stories, 
to find out the constructions of words; but offer 
not to seek for the evidence of the facts, or the 
intention of the author, or what effects it is to 


have upon them. 
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THE DUEL. 

Ir will be perceived that the subject of our | 
second illustration is taken from Shakspeare’s 
“ Twelfth Night.” 
perfectly described the scene, that we transfer it to 


The immortal author has so 
our pages. The party consists of four persons. 
The shivering and cowardly creature is Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek—next to him, Sir Toby Belch, 
(a second Falstaff in his way,)—the third figure 


is Fabian, and the last is Viola, in disguise The 
perils of the scene can be well imagined. Sir! 


Ague is not aware that his antagonist is a lady 
or he would be particularly courageous; and as a 
lady, the situation of Viola is somewhat perplex- 
ing, as she is not over-anxious that her sex 
The consternation here 
Officers are 
y , 
perceived approaching the “scene of battle,’ and 


should be discovered. 


presented is indeed laughable. 


the party is thrown into cowardly confusion, 
as each supposes the visit of the officers is for 
the purpose of preventing the shedding of blood 
—but, alas! how often is it that the wisest are 
deceived. The officers are approaching the 


party to arrest one of the principal actors for 


debt. However, it had the desired effect of 


arresting all further blood-thirsty intentions on 

the part of the brave combatants. We com- 

mence our extract atthe receipt of the challenge: 
[inter Sin AnpreEw, with a letter. 

Sur And. Here's the challenge—read it; | 
warrant, there's vinegar and pepper in't. 

Fab. Is't so saucy! 

Sir And. Ay, is it, I warrant him; do but read. 

Ser To. Give me.—[Reads.] *Youth, what- 
soever thou art, thou art but a scurvy fellow.’ 

Fab. Good and valiant. 

Ser To. ‘Wonder not, nor admire not in thy 
mind, why I do call thee so, for I will show thee 
no reason for't.’ 

Fab. A good note: that keeps you from the 
blow of the law. 

Sir To. *Thou comest to the lady Olivia, and 
in my sight she uses thee kindly: but thou liest 
in thy throat, that is not the matter | challenge 
thee for.’ 

Fab. Very brief, and exceeding good sense- 
less. 


where, if it be thy chance to kill me,,— 
Fab. Good. 
Sir To. 


villain.’ 


‘Thou killest me like a rogue and a 


Fab. Stull you keep o’ the windy side of the 
law: good. 


Sir To. ‘Fare thee well; and Heaven have | 
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| mercy upon one of our souls! He may have mercy 


| upon mine; but my hope is better, and so look 
to thyself.—Thy friend, as thou usest him, and 
thy sworn enemy, ANDREW AGUECHEEK.’ 
If this letter move him not, his legs cannot: |")) 
give’t him. 

Fab. You may have very fit occasion for’ ; 
, he is now in some commerce with my lady, and 
| will by-and-by depart. 

Sir To. Go, Sir Andrew; scout me for him at 
the corner of the garden, like a bum-bailiff: so 
‘soon as ever thou see’st him, draw; and, as thou 
draw’st, swear horrible: for it comes to pass oft, 
that a terrible oath, with a swaggering accent 
sharply twanged off, gives manhood more appro- 
bation than ever proof itself would have earned 
him. Away. 

Sir And. Nay, let me alone for swearing.— 

[ Exit. 

Sir To. Now will not I deliver this letter: for 
the behavior of the young gentleman gives him 
out to be of good capacity and breeding ; there- 
fore this letter, being so excellently ignorant, will 
breed no terror in the youth; he will find it comes 
from a clod-pole. But, sir, I will deliver his 
challenge by word of mouth; set upon Ague- 
cheek a notable report of valor; and drive the 
gentleman, as I know his youth will aptly receive 
it, into a most hideous opinion of his rage, skill, 
fury, and impetuosity. This will so fright them 
both, that they will kill one another by the look, 
like cockatrices. 

Fab. Here he comes with your niece: give 
them way till he take leave, and presently alter 
him. 

Sir To. I will meditate the while upon some 


horrid message for a challenge. [ Exeunt. 


Enter Viowa and OL1IviA. 


Oli. I have said too much unto a heart of 
stone, 
And laid mine honor too unchary out: 
There's something in me, that reproves my fault; 
But such a headstrong potent fault it is, 
That it but mocks repreof. 
Vio. With the same ‘havior that your passion 
bears, 


‘Go on my master’s griefs. 
Sur To. *T will way-lay thee going home; 


Oli. Here, w 
ture ; 
Refuse it not, it hath no tongue to vex you: 
And, I beseech you, come again to-morrow, 
What shall you ask of me, that I'll deny, 
That honor, saved, may, upon asking, give! 
Vio. Nothing but this, your true love for my 
master. 


sar this jewel for me, “tis my Pic- 
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Oli. How with mine honor may I give himthat 
Which I have given to you? 
Vio. I will acquit you. 


Oli. Well, come again to-morrow: fare thee | 


well. [ Exit. 
Enter Sin Tony and Fapian. 
- To. Gentleman, Heaven save thee. 
» And you, sir. 
r To. That defence thou hast, betake thee 
to't: of what nature the wrongs are thou hast 


‘ 


done him, I know not; but thy intercepter, full of 


Si 
Vi 
Si 


despight, bloody as the hunter, attends thee: dis- | 


mount thy tuck, be yare in thy preparation, for 
thy assailant is quick, skilful, and deadly. 
Vio. You mistake, sir; I am sure no man hath 


. 2 i 
any quarrel to me; my remembrance is very free 


and clear from any image of offence done to any 
man. 

Sir To. You'll find it otherwise, I assure you: 
therefore, if you hold your life at any price, 
betake you to your guard; for yur opposite hath 
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Will you walk towards him? I will make your 
peace with him, if I can. 
, Vio. I shall be much bound to you fort: Tam 
one, that would rather go with sir priest than sir 
| knight: Leare not who knows so much of my 
| mettle. [ Eveunt. 
SCENE I1.—Olivia’s Garden. 
Enter Sin Tosy, with Sin ANDREW, ina great 
HI fright. 
Sir To. Why, man, he’s a very devil ;— 
Sir And. Oh! 
Sir To. I have not seen such a virago. I had 
a pass with him—rapier, scabbard, and all—and 


——S= 


i 
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! he gives me the stuck in— 
Sir And. Oh! 
Sir To. With sucha mortal motion, that it is 
inevitable: they say, he has been fencer to the 


| Sophy. 


Sir And. Plague on't! I'll not meddle with 
him. 
| Sir To. Ay, but he will not now be pacified: 


in him what youth, strength, skill, and wrath, ' Fabian can scarce hold him yonder. 


can furnish man withal. 
Vio. | pray you, sir, what is he? 
Sir To. He is knight, dubbed with unhacked 


Sir And. Plague on't! an I thought he had 


| been valiant, and so cunning in fence, I'd have 


seen him damn'd ere I had challenged him. Let 


rapier, and on carpet consideration: but he is aj him let the matter slip, and I'll give him my 


devil in private brawl: souls and bodies hath he 
divorced three; and his incensement at this 
moment is so implacable, that satisfaction can be 


none but by pangs of death and supulchre; hob, | 


nob,is his word: give’t, or take’t. 
Vio. I will return, and desire some conduct of 
the lady. I am no fighter. 


Sir To. Back you shall not, unless you under- | 
take that with me, which with as much safety 


you might answer him: therefore, on; or strip 
your sword stark naked, for meddle you must, 


that’s certain, or forswear to wear iron about you. , 


Vio. This is as uncivil as strange. I beseech | 
you, do me this courteous office, as to know of 
the knight, what my offence to him is; it is some- 
thing of my negligence, nothing of my purpose. 

Sur To. I will do so, Signor Fabian, stay you 
by this gentleman till my return. [Lrit. 

Vio. ’Pray you, sir, do you know of this mat- 
ter? 

Fab. | know the knight is incensed against 
you, even to a mortal arbitrement; but nothing 
of the circumstance more. 

Vio. I beseech you, what manner of man is 
he? 

Fab. Nothing of that wonderful promise, to 
read him by his form, as you are like to find him 
in the proof of his valor. 
most skilful, bloody, and fatal opposite, that you 
Could possibly have found in any part of Illyria: 


He is, indeed, sir, the 


_ horse, gray Capilet. 
| Sir To. V'll make the motion: stand here, 
'make a good show on't.—[Aside.] Marry, Tl 
ride your horse as well as I ride you. 

Enter Fartan and Vio1a. 


I have his horse [70 Faptan] to take up the 


| quarrel; 1 have persuaded him the youth's a 


devil. 

Fab. [To Sir Tony.) He is as horribly con- 
ceited of him, and pants as if a bear were at his 
heels. 

Sir To. [To Viora.] There's no remedy, 
sir! he will fight with you for his oath sake: 
marry, he hath better bethought him of his 
quarrel, and he finds that now scarce to be worth 
talking of; therefore draw, for the supportance 
of his vow; he protests, he will not hurt you. 

Vio. [Draws her sword. ] Pray Heaven defe nd 
me!—[ Aside.]—A little thing would make me 
tell them how much I Jack of a man. 

Fab. [To Viots.] Give ground, if you see 
him furious. 

Sir To. Come, Sir Andrew, there's no remedy ; 
the gentleman will, for his honor's sake, have one 
bout with you: he cannot by the duello avoid it: 
but he has promised me, as a gentleman and a 
soldier, he will not hurt you. Come on; to’t. 

Sir And. { Draws.] Pray Heaven he keep his 


oath! 
Vio. I do assure you, "tis against my will. 
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[They fight—Sin Tosy and Fastan urge | 


on Stn Anprew and VIoOLA. 


Enter Antonio, who runs betrvecn Str ANDREW | 


and V1o.a. 
Ant. Put up your sword;—If this young 
gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me; 
If you offend him, I for him defy you? 
Sir To. You, sir? why, what are you? 
Ant. { Draws.) One, sir, that for his love dares 
yet do more 
Than you have heard him brag to you he will. 


Sir To. [| Draws.)| Nay, ifyou bean undertaker, | 


I am for you. [Sin Tory and Antonio fight. 
[Sin Anprew hides himself behind the trees. 
—VioLa retires a little. 

Fah. [Parts them.] Oh, good Sir Toby, hold; 
here come the officers. 

Sir To. [To An ronto.] [ll be with you anon. 
[ANTONIO Tosr 
sheathes his sword.) Sir knight, Sir Andrew— 

Sir And. Here I am. 

Sir To. What man!—Come on.—[ Brings 
Sin Anprew forward.) 

Vio. [ Advances.] Pray, sir, [To Sir An- 


DREW] put up your sword, if you please. 


shows great alarm.—Sir 


Sir And, Marry, will I, sir;—and, for that I 
promised you, I'll be as good as my word: he 
will bear you easily, and reins well. 


Original. 
SHE SLEEPS WITHIN THE CHURCH-YARD MOULD. 


Sue sleeps within the church-yard mould: 
Her memory «till within me lives, 
And like a pleasant dream of old, 
Is cherished for each thought it gives. 


She fairest seemed throughout the year, 
That mark'd ber lingeriug decay, 
As far off music on the ear 
Grows sweeter, as it dies away. 


But when I saw her eyclids close, 

One evening in the autumn time, 
The calmness of her deep repose 

Awoke each slumb'ring wo of mine. 


I thought that sorrow ne’er could be 

More deep than at that hour of death, 
When sweetly, feebly fell on me, 

Her last fond smile, and parting breath ; 


But when beside her grave I stood, 

And saw the mould her coffin press, 
I realized my solitude— 

I felt my utter loneliness! 


Though years have passed her memory still, 
Like flowers unto a broken heart, 

Will cause my own again to thrill, 
Aud all its pure affections start : 


For oft her voice from yon bright sphere, 


In angel tones seems to declare, 


Though ‘death hath torn asunder here,” 
That God will re-unite us there! A. D. F. Re 





Se 


Original. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BETHEL-FLAG. 


) BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


! Away, bright flag, to the heathen land, 
And spread on its balmy breeze, 


Beneath thee gather a Christian band 

| Of wanderers on the seas! 

Hang o’er that spot ’mid the idol’s ground, 
| Like a hovering angel’s wing, 


Where sweet is the gospel trumpet’s sound, 
And the sons of Zion sing. 


We send thee forth as a holy sign, 


A sacred offering given 


Above the house of our God to shine, 


A guide to that gate of Heaven. 
And be thou true as the orient star 
That staid o’er Bethlehem shore ; 


Where meny shall come, from their homes afar, 


To worship the Hoty Ons. 


Receive, oh, Pther, enthroned above, 

Great Ruler of earth and sea— 

Receive as hallowed, our gift of love, 
Thus offered unstained to Thee! 

Our mariners guide with a tender care, 
Wherever the deep they roam ; 

And through life’s perilous voyage, to bear 
Away for thy glorious home! 





Original. 


BY MISS A. M. WALCOTT. 


| 





| We saw thee, and loved thee, sweet babe, but too well! 
Nor dreamed thou wert blooming to die, 


|, Till o'er our bright visions the dark shadows fell, 
| And we saw thee cold in death lie. 


| Sweet child! thou wert plucked from a garland of love, 
' A bud just unfolding its bloom ; 
And thy lovely form pure as spirits above, 
Lies moulderivg beneath the cold stone. 


| So lovely, so pure, with tender care cherished— 
How brightened the eye neath thy smile, 
Alas! like dew-drops thy smiles have all vanished, 


|| No more our lone hearts to beguile. 


' But who would weep for thee, fair infant, at rest, 


On the bosom of Infinite Jove! 
"Neath the mild eye of Heaven no cloud can o’ercast, 
No sorrow can enter above. 
° 


Companion of cherubs, with harps tuned to Jesus ; 
How blessed, how happy that throng ; 


| No tear on the eye-lid, no shade o’er its beauty; 


With soft lips it breathes “ the new song.” 


| Then listen, fond mother, and cease thy sad mourning, 


The loved one, though flown from thine arms ; 
But watch o’er the flowers that’s left to thy keeping‘ 
To culture and shield from earth's harms. 





LINES SUGGESTED AT THE GRAVE OF AN INFANT. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Scwmer.—How beautiful avd calm is the first burst of the 


of Summer! The greew fields are 


ipvigerating appearance 
. . 

» their natural color—the shrubbery is sending its sweet 
odor upon every passing breeze—the feathery tribe is delight- 


ing all nature with its sweet tones of melody. 


Upon every 
sde, the gladsome echo is heard, proclaiming contentment and 
happiness to the dwellers of our bountiful land. The mind is 
fascinated and the eye is dazzled. 
the following 


Summer! 
beautiful 


it is indeed a 


theme for contemplation, as lines 


ver ty 
The rain is o'er. How dense and bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing he! 
Cloud above clond,a glorious sight, 
Coutrasting with the dark blue sky! 
In grateful silence, earth receives 
The geveral blessing; fresh and fair, 
Each fower expands its little leaves, 
As glad the commou joy to share. 


The soften’d sunbeams pour around 
A fuiry light, uacertain, pale ; 

The wind flows cool; the scented ground 
Is bres thing odors on the gale. 


Mid yon » ich clouds’ voluptuous pile, 
Methinks some spirit of the air 

Might rest, to gaze below a while, 
‘Then turn to bathe and revel there. 


The sun breaks forth; from off the scene 
Its floating veil of mist is flung ; 

And all the wilderness of green 
With trembling drops of light is bung. 


Now gaze on Nature—yet the same— 
Glowing with life, by breezes fauun'd, 
Luxuriaut, lovely, as she came, 
Fresh in her youth, from God's own hand. 


Hear the rich music of that voice, 

Which sounds from all below, above ; 
She calls her children to rejoice, 

Aad round them throws ber arms of love. 


Drink in her influence: low-born Care, 
Aud all the tram of mean Desire, 
Refuse to breathe the huly air, 
And ‘mid this liviog light expire. 


An Amusinc Lunatic.—We think that the following descrip- 
tion of a lunatic in the Ohio Asylum is well worthy of record. 
His method of madness is as novel as it is strange. 


We must not omit a passing notice of au incurable, but 
orcasionally useful, and on many accounts an interesting 
patient, styling himself “the cattle drover, sportsman and 
fancier extraordinary to the iustitution and mankind at 
large.” He also claims to be clerk in the new buildings, 
superintendent of the public works in the State, proprietor of 
the steamboat Lehigh, miner and botanical doctor, &c. His 
Jelusions are as numerous and capricious as his character aud 
qualifications are unique and surprizing. He isa stout, active, 
well-built man, with a handsome sincere countenance, who is 
sure to be the first to meet you in the gallery, and endeavor to 
side into your good opinion with a sly wink, a coaxing smile 
and a gentle voice—wishivg immediately to buy sixteen hun- 
dred head of fat cattle, four years old, or ready to loan any 
smount of money that can be desired, which is forthwith pro- 
duced large packages of bank bills, manufactured by him- 


ea 1n 
tell, and payable to his order, at every corporation in the 
Union, from Florida to Maine. 

He is never supplied with a less sum than a hundred and 
reveuty-five millions upon the “ best specie-paying banks.” 
But if you do not need money, he is very entertaining with a 
Cescription of his farming and extensive pasture lands—with 
eccounts of his milling and steamboat racivng—blooded cattle— 
aud roulette of his own invention; physician, he 
siwaysready to attend the most difficult cases, will exbibit his 
lancet wire, and prescribe infallible cures fur every disease, 
from a sore eye to the gout or consumption. 

Notwithstonding his singularity, he is kind and attentive to 
those needing assistance around him, taking great interest in 
the affairs of the house, and constantly talking about the ex- 
pense of providing for so many patients; the difficulty of 
: *ping them in order, and the necessity of employing more 
l 


or, asa is 


etc. He also excels in complimentary notices of the 
es, and is always ready either to dance a jig, or hold the 
ile, Sing a song or preach a sermon, and if need be, take a 


bgt or run a foot race. 
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Tre Empire Excursion.—This was one of the most lively 
and fascinating excursions that it has been our good fortune to 
be a party to. The Empire has uodergone a complete over- 
hauling since last season, and may vow be fairly considered 
among the most spacious, elegant and magnificent water pala 
Her 


entire length is three hundred and forty feet; her dining cabin 


ces which ever floated on any of the rivers of the world. 
is ene hundred and sixty feet. She runs as a day boat, in con- 
nection with the Troy, also a splendid steamer, measuring two 
hundred and ninety-five feet. Both these boats are propelled 
by Lighthall's celebrated horizontal engines, alike simple, safe 


and convevient. In the fitting up of the I mpire for the a 


om- 
modation of families and day travellers generally, no expense, 
whatever, has been spared, in order to insure comfort. Fifty 


spacious and very ¢ legant state-rooms are on the upper deck ; 
ladies’ snloons, elegantly fitted up, and ornamented by chaste 
and tasteful paintings, three extensive promenades, and light, 


airy and luxurious @abins, with couches, divans, sofas and 


mirrors, together with ornamented panels, on which are 


all 


tend to render the fatigues of travelling, an antiquated and 


painted landscapes and birds, flowers, fishes and animals; 


obsolete phrase. 

The Empire has heen considerably lengthened since she was 
first placed upon the live, which is only a year, and she may 
be looked upon as a boat worthy of her imperial name, and an 
honor to the Empire state. She made a short pleasure trip 


with some three hundred invited guests. We noticed ow board, 


the principal owners, Mr. Jonas C, Heartt, L. Cannon and Jobn 


Payne. One of these gentlemen informed us that this Troy 
line commenced its operations in the year 1826, with the Chief 
Justice Marshall, a name given to their boat in howor of the 
illustrious judge who had just before given the opiaion of the 
U.S. Court in the famous steamboat case of Ogden vs. Living- 


At this New York 


eight dollars. Ja 1533, the same company built the Ex 


ston. time the fare from to Troy, wae 


ie avd 
Champlain. Iu 1539 they built the Troy, in 1542 the Empire, 
and they are now building another, which will be superior to 
any other, provided any improvement can be suggested to the 
company or the shipwrights. They are at a loss, however, to 
sav iu what they can improve upon their present boo ta, 

In thus extolling the Troy line of steamers, we must not 
forget the splendid paluces attached to the People's Line. 
Their boats are, in every particular, equ il to those composing 
gentlemanly 


the “ Trew association "'—their commanders are 


and conrteous toa fault. In closing this brief sketch, we should 





say a few words in behalf of the officer of the E ipire, Captain 
Stephen R. Roe—but he has been so long upon the Hudson, and 
is so universally known and appreciated, that to eulogize his 
noble and manly conduct, would seem to imply that he was 
unknown to the travelling community, aod “we prefer to leave 
the gratification of the task to those who ore so fortunate as to 
take a trip in the magnificent boat under his command. 

conducted 


If the 


Nationa Gatvery or Fine Arts.—Thie well 
institution opened its exhibition since our last issue. 
many works of art there submuatte 1 to the inspection of the 
public, are not equal to those exhibited on previous occasions, 
they are far more numerous. The improvement, which we 
notice in many of our artists, speaks well for the assiduity of 
our young painters, and the great progress which our country 
The exhibition closes on the 


is making in the fine arts. 


fourth of July. 


“Our Fasnionw Prate.”"—We would most cheerfully give a 
description of the materials of which the dresses of the figures 
composing the plate are made of—but the natural difficulty of 
being understood correctly by the f-irer portion of our popula- 
tion, renders that impossible. Lac.c# are never influenced by 
a description accompanying » fashion-plate. The figures and 
stvle of dresses are elaborately place d before them, and each 
selects as her fancy dictates. We give, this month, but one 
walking dress, which, in reality, embraces the various styles of 
fashion, except in regard to material. The figures are six in 
number, and will, we are confident, be pronounced worthy the 


atteation of the fashionable world. 


















New Music.—At Atwill’s in Broadway will be found a beau- 
tiful song, entitled “ Haste, Boatman, haste,’"—the words hy 
Morris, the musical arrangement by G. Lover. This song has 
met with so much popularity that it has been deemed neces- 
sary to issue a second edition of it, which we now notice as 
being got up in the best possible style of music publishing. 
There are also two more beautiful songs by the same author, 
and set to music by Mr. Loder ; the “ Pastor’s daughter,” and 
“ Cheerily o'er the mountain.” The former of these is beauti- 
fully simple, and the latter natural and harmonious. We like 
to recognize nature in barmony by the simple opening of the 
ear to receive it, instead of employing the more painful pro- 
cess of straining all our attention to comprehend and appre- 
ciate the complicated style of mere Germanized music. Mr. 
Atwill bas likewise published a serio-comical song, called 
* Over There,” which bas been arranged for the piano-forte by 


Charles Gossin. In all sincerity we recommend these compo- 


sitions to the public at large. 


Crark’s EvLements or 
This valuable work embraces the 
of Logarithms, together with a full appendix. 
the work is to present to the student a full and systematic 
course of practical and theoretical elementary Algebra. With 


this object steadily in view, the author has made no effort for 


theory and application 
The object of 


the display of mathematical genius, but has assiduously ap- 
plied himself to the preparation of a text-book in the science. 
Relieving, doubtlessly, that original discoveries are not best 
adapted to new-begiuners, be has confined himself to the bhum- 
ble vocation of collecting, arranging and illustrating the ample 
materials already provided for bis subject. By these means 
the Rev. Mr. Crark bas been enabled to embrace, within a com- 
paratively small compass, a more comprehensive view of the 
science than can be found in any book upon the same subject 


Let it be universally read by all classes. It is 


bow in 
every way deserving of it. 


print. 


AnD Mecnantcs’ 


Hlaswett's Exernrers’ Pocket-Boox : 
Harper & Brothers.—This is a pocket companion of great 
value to the mass of our citizens. It embraces the United 
Brates and foreign weights and measures, tables of areas and 
circumferences of circles, circular segments, and zones of a 
circle, and rules of arithmatic—inclnding the measuration of 
surfaces and solids—the power of steam and steam engines, 
water, cables and anchors, The work is from the pen of 
Charles H. Haswell, of the United States Navy, who deserves 
the thanks of this community for the labor he has bestowed upon 
these statistics. 


of facts,”’ most certainly. 
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Avccesra.—Harper & Brothers.— I 


' 


“An examination of facts is the foundution 


Maatin Cauzzicewrt.—The fifth and sixth number of this | 


eecentric work has been published by the Harpers. It in- 
creases in interest with each issve. The illustrations are fine- 
ly drawn, 

ILuustTrateDp Suaxsreare.—The great demand for this valu- 
able work is unprecedented. Numbers five, six and seven 
have been issued. The engravings are good, and Mr. Ver- 
plank, in selecting the editions from which he reprints the 
various works of Shakspeare's proves himeelf to be a scholar 
of unusual research. It is seldom that we are enabled to 
possess ourselves of a copy of the author's works that is not 
mutilated. 

Tue Picerm’s Daeam.—Mr. Wheeler, the author of this 
work, is a very young man—but his first peregrinations in the 
literery world prove that he possesses talent of a high order. 
He, however, requires experience, and should in his future 
productions observe great care and reflection. Among the 
many of the pieces which we intended to extract, the follow- 


ing are the ouly ones which we can find room for. 


MY SISTER. 


When friends prove false that once were true 
To the ties of love that bound us— 

When sorrow’s tears our eyes bedew, 
For the bope that fade around us; 





There is a heart that clings forever, 
With love pure and unshaken, 
Nor fades away when storm-clouds gather. 

And the heart is ali forsaken. 


When the dreams of youth have passed away 
And ended but in sorrow— . 
When the gloomy hours of to-day 
Are earnest of the morrow ; 
There is a hand that would not fail 
To dry the tears of sadness, 
And on the brow care-worn and pale, 
Spread new-born smiles of gladness, 


When fortune frowns with torturing leer, 
And life grows dark and dreary, 

And the proud world turns its haughty sneer 
On the pining soul, and weary; 

There is a smile of sunshine bright, 
That has no night or ending; 

But pours its rainbow gem of light 
O’er the drooping spirit bending. 


Oh! be that has no sister's love 
To clasp with kindred feeling, 

Nor feels that joy from heaven above 
Through all his senses stealing ; 

When tempest storms come thick and fast, 
His soul shall droop and pine 

Like the blasted oak that needs the clasp 
Of the sister twining vine. 


The above is simple and touching in the extreme. The feel. 
ings therein expressed are worthy of a far loftier mind than 
that which conceived them, but the day may not be far distant 
when Mr. Wheeler, with application, may assume an enviable 
position among the poets of our country. We close our re 


marks with another specimen of his poetic imagination, 


THOUGHTS OF THE DEAD. 


Lines to a lady whose betrothed died a few days before the time 
of his contemplated return from England, where he had 
gone to recruit his health. 


Did ve hear that voice o’er the deep blue wave? 
Your hearts will not now be gay— 

It came from the dismal and lonely grave— 
For a spirit has passed away. 


Ye parted—and little ye thought of the sorrow 
That bung like a cloud o'er your dreams of the morrow; 
Yet saw pot the death angel's waruiug of sadness, 
Ashe spread his broad wing o'er your image of giadoess. 


Weep not—for his spirit has gone to its rest, 

Aud the blight on thy hope to thy soul may be blest; 
Thou canst not recall! the bright dream that has fled, 
For the loved one thou mournest lies low with the dead. 


Murmur not—for the heaven that smiled on your love, 
Has a place for his soul in the mansion above ; 

Aud remember, that they who are cherished by God, 
Are the first to be scourged by his chasteuing rod. 


Thou hast loved him—and who that has known him did not! 
And the form that was loved cannot soon be forgot; 
But the God that has given, has taken away, 

Aud the day-dream of giadness was but fora day. 


Hark! hark! do you hear that low voice of wo, 
That tells ye of hopes that have fled? 

Do ye see those tears in their ceaseless flow ? 
Tis the living that weep for the dead ! 


Hazarp or tue Heart, by William B. English, Esq. ¢ 
Boston. We have read this work with no little attention. Wt 
are gratified that Mr. English finds his present occupatios © 

| profitable. He is the author of several works of equal vale 


to the one named. 


Younc Kate; on tur Rescve: Harper & Brothers—Th 
|| is a work possessing much genuine interest. The scenes ** 

well described, and the language is fluent. Aa idle hour cannot 
* be better spent than in the perusal of “ Young Kate.” 























































